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VICE VERSA is as satirical as “Jurgen”, as fantastic as “Orlando” 
and as crazy as “Night Life of the Gods”. 

In this novel Mr. Woodford has deserted the realism of his more 
recent work and returned to his first love, the grotesque, satirical and 
fantastic, as evidenced by his book of short stories, “Evangelical 
Cockroach”, which won him wide attention in both America and 
England. An English reviewer discussing this book called him the 
“American Rabelais”. 

The author has here chosen to depend not upon photo- graphic 
realism but upon that mad distortion of reality and that insane 
interpretation of life which has come to be known in some quarters 
as sur-realism. 

Mr. Woodford’s earlier novels have been daring in theme and 
content; “Vice Versa” follows these traditions. It has, however, an 
additional virtue. This novel is written in a most daring and 
unconventional style which serves as a perfect medium for the 
author’s Satanic and subtle insinuation against the pious panderers 
of Puritanical hypocrisy. 
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Chapter One 


“WVouLD YOU MIND TELLING ME,” THE girl said to the man who 
was picking his nose, “what you are trying to prove?” 

“| am trying,” he said, after belching apologetically, “to isolate and 
stain a new sensual reaction; all the old ones stink.” 


“You look to me,” she affirmed, after a pause for reflection and 
further scrutiny, “like as if you were nuts.” 

“Nuts? Of course I’m nuts.” Who has a better right to be, I’m a 
novelist. Do you want to make anything out of it, Lady?” 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated, constricting at intimate points. 

He eyed her with inestimable scorn, and with desire easier of 
estimation, achieving that nice balance of the two things which men 
have managed for long when surveying reasonably clean females. 

He was a creature who festered in confusions, and here, a part of 
his mind saw, was a Satisfactory confusion; upon chaos anything 
could float, so he instinctively moved toward chaos. She tried again: 

“What ever are you doing up here?” 

“Sermonizing, Miss.” 

“To whom?” 

“To the only one who ever listens to a sermon, really; himself— 
myself—well, hell, have it your own way.” 

“It seems sort of futile and undignified to me.” 

“Nonsense, Lady, all you’ve got to do is find 


a handy mountain and give yourself a sermon on it, thus you 
become Jesus. Ever tried it?” 

“...Well, | can’t say | have.” 

“The formula is one of Christian simplicity. You turn it upon 
yourself, accuse yourself of being a human being, and of enjoying 
the lusts of the flesh, and the juice of the vine; hence you become a 
sinner, and with a sinner you can do a lot on a mountain. Finally you 
become Jesus. It’s a sure recipe. A year from now somebody will put 


a patent name on it and sell it over the radio with the help of the 
Boswell Sisters.” 

“Well,” she temporized, “if you're getting a little tired of being 
Jesus, maybe you'd tell me how you got up here?” 

“Time tables and route maps,” he mourned. “Do you think 
anybody squinted up at Jesus on the cross and asked him what road 
he took, and if it was paved beyond Judea, and whether——” 

“Now look,” she begged, sitting down beside him, “you don’t look 
a bit crucified; you’re just being picayune.” 

But this failed to prick him. Although vulnerable in most respects 
he was absolutely immune to pricks. He surveyed her steadily, 
hatchily, and with the air of one making a calm inventory, 


fully expecting to discover that the employees had as usual made off 
with some of the stock. 

He appeared, she thought, approximately thirty. He had brown 
hair in which there was a sprinkling of gray. His eyes, despite what 
he said, held a humorous twinkle. He was thin but not gaunt. His 
clothing was of excellent make and texture, but unkempt. 

He, in turn, measured her, and saw a young woman of 
approximately twenty-five, with toothsome skin, full lips, and curved 
replete whiteness. He pulled confusion around him craftily (though 
the craft was not of his direct intention) and approached behind this 
cover stealthily, without conscious design, but with age-old instinctive 
Cunning; a sapience with which he made shift to hide more from 
himself than from infinite others. 

“Come down off the cross,” she tempted. He moved restlessly, for 
he had discovered that no little of his soul state for the past half hour 
was due to the fact that he had been sitting on a sharp stone. 

“You're a cheap cynic,” she charged, “that’s what you are, and a 
masochist beside; and must you pick your nose?” 


“If | don’t who will?... | mean about the cheap cynicism, not the 
nose; anyway, it’s my nose, isn't it—my cynicism, | mean; and | can 
see by the way you go around calling people cheap cynics and 
masochists that you’re an educated woman.” 


...Nevertheless, like all those who scoff at the beauties of 
education, he was a trifle in awe of it; and made what was, for him, 
quite a concession to it. He stopped picking his nose and uneasily 
scratched the itch that had been caused when the blood rushed back 
into that section of his anatomy which had been rendered white and 
bloodless for a time by what he chose to think of now as a 
Philosopher’s Stone. (The British Museum, left wing, on the 
Whitenby Street side has an excellent collection of these stones in 
case anybody is interested.) 

“You're very ungracious, Sir. | saw you sitting here looking so very 
sad; my only impulse in coming over to you was to try to help you, 
and you're being downright nasty.” 

“Downright nasty, eh? You're literary too, | see. And you brought it 
all on yourself; you interrupted me severely.” 

“Interrupted you in what?” 

“In my deification, after immolation, you 


dumb cluck.” He pronounced “Cluck” onomatopoetically. 

“You're being melodramatic.” 

“Wasn't Jesus, and Abraham Lincoln, and George Washington, 
and Harding, and everybody who ever got anywhere with the mob? 
And I’m supposed to get somewhere with mobs. I’m a circulating 
library novelist.” 

“But you can overcome all this through mental hygiene.” 

“Have you ever seen anyone overcome an impulse toward 
melodrama?” He considered for a moment, searching for arguments 
to back up his thesis and then went on: “I Knew a man once who all 
of a sudden one morning thought he was a horse.” 

“A horse!” 

“Yes, a horse. Take it or leave it. And will you please stop echoing. 
He was walking along the street at the time. He cautiously tested out 
the idea. If he was a horse, he decided, he’d neigh... just as a 
college boy yells, or a politician bleats, or a preacher—well, believe it 
or not he neighed. Now you very well know that to be horsey is 
nothing uncommon with human beings, but to neigh |—being an 
exact man, he decided that if he was a horse he’d have a fail.” 


“Oh!” she interrupted. 

“Oh! yourself,” he mimicked, and continued: “He motivated his 
COCCyxX.” 

“His what!” 

“It doesn’t mean what you hope. Please don’t interrupt me.” 

The man paused sadly to gaze off over Los Angeles below him. 
The most prominent thing in Los Angeles below him was an 
enormous gas tank miles from where he sat in the Hollywood Hills. 
There were two large Neon sign numerals on it indicating something 
ordinarily considered uncivil. 

Many times he had gazed out over that scene, hoping there would 
be an earthquake. Impatiently she put in: 

“Well, go ahead... you said he motivated his coccyx.” 

“Well, he did; do you intend to make an issue of it?” 

“?’m not doubting you, Sir; | just want you to go on with the story. 
What happened when he motivated his coccyx?” 

“He found that he had a tail, and it wagged. The worst of it was, 
when he got it started wagging he couldn't stop it. You've probably 
noticed that about life too. Well it wagged and it 


wagged, and naturally this started him to wondering if he were a 
male or a female horse.” 

“Naturally,” she concurred, striving desperately to be agreeable. 
He paused and then invited lasciviously: 

“Now you tell me something about yourself.” 

“I’m a psychoanalyst.” 

“Oh!” There was great disappointment in his tone. “Why couldn’t 
you have been a necrophile, a kobold, or even a gin fizz? How do 
you make a living?” 

“| don’t have to make a living. My grandfather left me in funds. | 
am interested only in doing good in the world.” 

“Oh, you are are you. Well, what right have you to be in funds. 
Don't you know it’s practically a crime. Wait until Roosevelt hears of 
it. He’ll put G Men on your trail to take your money away from you 
and give it to persevering loafers.” 

He made as if to creep away from her, but he was too dizzy, and 
even if she did live to do good in the world she was meatily tidy and 


most extraordinarily smooth. 

“| came out here,” she further said, with that hasty desire to make 
conversation that ladies do have in such instances, “to study types, 
and 


build up a practise as a psychoanalyst, but they wouldn't let me. | 
Opened up an office on Hollywood Boulevard, and all the 
clairvoyants, and astrologers, and numerologists and Christian 
Science Practitioners got angry at my muscling in on their rackets; 
so they said | was a Communist, and the authorities drove me out; 
now | live up here on the hill, trying to do good in my small way.” 

“But you’re pretty,” he objected, “and it is unusual for pretty girls to 
have these delusions of grandeur.” 

“Well, even so, | want to do good. | want to study odd types. | 
would like to gather some eccentric people around me and analyze 
them.” 

The word gave him some trouble, and he struggled with it audibly: 

“...Anal—Anal—Anal—I thought that there was something like 
that mixed up in psychoanalysis, but psychoanalysts wear such 
impressive spectacles that | was always afraid to advance any——’” 

“Analyze! Analyze,” she repeated distinctly, somewhat annoyed. 

“The word,” he observed, “used in this connection, seems to take 
on a new significance.” 

“Well,” she interposed, “there’s no use in our 


sitting here splitting hairs. You seem awfully complicated, and I'd 
really like to study you.” 

“Fair exchange is no robbery,” he quoted, making a wry mouth at 
the cliche. “And beside this parting of hairs business interests me, 
and what’s more—” Then he passed out cold. 

Things, she decided, were looking up. If she couldn’t practise 
psychoanalysis openly, in a town where the local respectability 
prohibited such un-American things, she could at least have a sort of 
private psychopathic ranch in the hills and do good until she ached. 
Already she had chosen a location where gaudy madness was of 
high frequency, powerfully amplified by much money. It gave her a 


purpose in life, a feeling of strength and power. The only trouble was 
that she could never bring that stern, superior unemotion to her 
analyses of people that was supposed to be the perquisite of the 
psychoanalyst; usually her patients got her a little mixed up right at 
the outset. And the man before her. She looked down at him, tinged 
with his crafty confusions already. Over and over to herself she kept 
saying 

“Analyze! Analyze!” Never again she knew would the word have 
quite the respectability that had been given to it at college; it had 
taken 


on a rakish color, not wholly out of accordance with the facts, that 
would forever compromise the word in her consciousness; and what 
a word to have compromised, in the consciousness of a 
psychoanalyst. 

“Oh Dear! Oh Dear!” she fretted. 


Chapter Two 


ACTUALLY, WHAT HAD HAPPENED WAS A conjunction of stars. 
The heavenly bodies moved inexorably, and as they moved, the 
tenuous lines of fate attached to them, and to the earthly beings who 
were born and reborn age after age 


to move with them, jerked the contemporary transubstantiations at 
the end of the strings. 

Hetty Sorend was soliciting funds for the Extra Association. 
Suddenly she stopped, as she was about to walk up the steps of a 
combination early-American ranch house and late-Turkish bagnio on 
Beverley Boulevard, and felt the chill breath of premonition raise 
goose pimples on her spirit. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher rising out of a morphine dream, returned 
from the Seventeenth Century where he had been hanged for 
refusing to perform a configuration upon a King’s favorite, and found 
himself in the Twenty-second Century, into which he would, in due 
time, be born. In the Twenty-second Century he discovered that 
there were no such things as stethoscopes. What they used, was an 
electrical contraption that was placed several feet away from the 
patient, and tuned in upon the heart, to step up or retard its beat to 
any rhythm desired. This so annoyed him that he got up off his porch 
settee, deserted the Twenty-second Century and left it flat, and 
returned to nineteen thirty-five. He rushed to fondle his stethoscope, 
as people do rush to fondle things in the age in which they are 
serving time, after frightening dreams of 


past ages in which they have lived, and future ages to which they will 
be born. Hugging his stethoscope to his breast he wept over it, 
establishing at that moment a stethoscope consciousness which was 
to follow him for some time. 

Priscilla Ever So Much was out at Universal City teasing a baby 
elephant recently acquired by the Zoo there. She teased the baby 


elephant with a sharp stick, prodding him where she felt reasonably 
certain it would do the least good. The adolescent elephant snorted 
thinly and dashed through the side of his enclosure, killing a property 
man who happened to be attached to a not lucky star; or, perhaps, it 
was a lucky star, since in the Twenty-first Century he was destined to 
become the lover of a tireless young woman with exceptionally thin 
and sinewy thighs. 

Boy, the ambiguous son of a sound-technician was hunting for 
Priscilla Ever So Much. She had promised to meet him in an 
enormous sewer at the foot of the hills, which was used to drain rain 
water from the mountains. Boy was versatile. Another young man 
came along. He explained to him why he was waiting for Priscilla, 
and what his reactions were to not finding her. The other little boy 
belonged to the Boy Scouts 


of America. He had not performed a good deed that day. Yielding to 
Boy’s persuasion he at last performed it, not without some squealing, 
to be sure. 

Baby was at the apartment, bored and waiting for a bone. Dog 
was traipsing around the room also waiting for the bone, and sore as 
hell about it. Occasionally he whined, for Baby was the one being on 
earth of whom he was afraid. She could always unerringly find the 
right end of him to swat. The kinkajou was examining a banana 
contemplatively, wondering whether he would enjoy it most by eating 
it, or by hurling it at Slimy, who had found a sun spot upon the floor 
and was dreaming of whatever male snakes dream about... a dream 
probably not inconsistent with male dreams as a whole, or, perhaps, 
on the whole. 

Miss Ever So Much was taking direction. Not that she needed it, 
but she had discovered a German director who had been a personal 
friend of the never to be sufficiently celebrated Von Stroheim. 

“You live and learn,” Miss Ever So Much sighed contentedly, as 
she hung by her knees. There was nothing in particular for her to 
worry about. Her star in the present generation 


was one of the luckiest. In a former reincarnation she had been a 
fish peddler in England, and hadn’t enjoyed it at all; and in her next 
incarnation she was to be a man, because she had rather overdone 
her womanhood, in the last two incarnations. Not, in all likelihood, 
that she would do much better, for several incarnations, as a man, a 
woman, or, as she had more or less consistently become in some 
several previous incarnations, both. 
...But then—— 


Chapter Three 


BeELow HER MISS HOTSTETTER COULD LOOK almost directly 
down upon the red tile roof of her bungalow, perched upon an elbow 
of the hill. 

She calculated the possibilities of the path 


which she had made up to the eminence upon which they now were. 
It was a very steep climb up, but an easy descent. 

Grasping his clothing firmly she started to slide him down the 
path. Despite the sort of sharp-cornered impression she’d gotten of 
him at first she found him easy to trundle. She made a mental note 
never again to credit first impressions. He slid with great limp facility. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher lived not far below her on the hill. She 
‘phoned him, being careful to tell him that she was Miss Ever So 
Much, and presently he came up the path dragging a garden hose 
behind him. 

“| found him,” Miss Hotstetter explained, “up there on the crest of 
the hill.” 

The doctor, a slim, rather short man—one of those types of whom 
it was impossible to hazard a guess as to age—regarded the supine 
man disinterestedly. 

“He’s dead,” he announced. 

“No he isn’t, he’s breathing.” 

“Nonsense, Miss Ever So Much, that is the greatest fallacy known 
to modern medicine. | tell you he is dead, breathing or not 
breathing.” 

“He’s not dead.” 

“He is too, dead.” 


“He isn’t.” 

“He is.” 

“Oh please, Doctor, don’t you go getting temperamental now, 
remember the Oath of your Profession.” 


“You remember it,” he said sulkily; “I never could memorize the 
darn thing. But | know the Oath of Your Profession.” 

“Doctor, | tell you this man is not dead.” 

“He is too, dead.” 

“He’s not.” 

“He is.” 

“He’s not—so there!” She stamped her foot. 

Inconscionably annoyed, as any physician would naturally be, at 
having his scientific findings questioned, Doctor Snaffleblocher made 
certain revealing examinations; stood back, after a moment, 
triumphant. Said: 

“There! If that isn’t rigor mortis what is it?” 

Miss Hotstetter being after a manner of delicately speaking, 
vestalish, was on shaky ground; she knew nothing from first hand, or 
even otherwise of rigor mortis, or matters of similar morphology and 
chrome. Frantically she fell back upon Latin and Greek, and when a 
Northwestern Graduate falls back upon her Latin or her Greek, 
almost anything is rather more than 


likely to happen... “Rigor...” stiff; “Mortis...” mortification. 

Nevertheless, she had traveled a bit during her vacations from 
college. She hedged, in that way people have of talking around 
things when they are in danger of being put out of countenance: 

“It looks like the Pilgrim’s’ Monument, in Provincetown, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, the night Tommy and all of us sent a night-letter to 
Carl at Sam’s place.” 

Doctor Snaffleblocher, having seen a deal of plain and 
embroidered tergiversation in his time was quick to follow up his 
advantage. Saying: 

“Respectable people don’t send night-letters, they write honest 
day-letters.” 

Seeing that she was definitely at a disadvantage Miss Hotstetter 
evaded: 

“,..Or you could say that it resembles the State Capitol building of 
Nebraska; that is, you could if you had read ‘Sanctuary.” 

This, of course, was weakly puerile, and Doctor Snaffleblocher 
smugly grinned, fully perceiving that he had won his point, which was 


that the man was dead. He observed (aloud) slyly: 
“We're working our way toward the Empire 


State Building, by way of the Chicago Tribune Tower; what a country 
it is.” Falling in with the spirit of the game, and trying to gain her lost 
dignity Miss Hotstetter came back: 

“...Or Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

“...Or just any church spire.” (Doctor Snaffleblocher.) 

(See Major Lee Alexander Stone’s masterful work on the subject, 
capably reviewed by Vincent Starrett, in the Chicago Tribune, June 
Eighth, nineteen twenty-four.) 

“,..Or—” Miss Hotstetter began again; but the Doctor interrupted 
brusquely: 

“Oh to hell with it . . or the thing might well have gone on 
indefinitely. Among other things, Miss Hotstetter was a health 
enthusiast. Every morning, for twenty minutes, she threw rope rings 
around a peg in the garden. Doctor Snaffleblocher, bored to hell and 
gone with the whole business took some of the stiff rope rings from 
the mantelpiece and started amusing himself by trying to toss them 
upon the supine man. 

This really annoyed Miss Hotstetter, since she had a well defined 
sense of the proprieties; and even if the man were officially dead she 
could feel herself developing a leaning toward him. She forcibly 
dissuaded the Doctor from his sport 


by taking the rings away from him. The ropey roughness and 
prickliness of the rope rings made her teeth grit. Little needle-like bits 
of unconfined rope edges stuck out all around the rings. 

“Oh well, darn it—!” the doctor stamped his foot and bent over the 
prostrate Mr. Endo, who, at this juncture, emitted an involuntary 
sound not commonly associated with the dead, even while rigor 
mortis is tensing. The doctor was embarrassed, naturally, at having 
his diagnosis refuted, or seemingly refuted; but he was not less 
determined than the average doctor. He tugged at his garden hose, 
muttering to himself, “I'll kill the damned meany.” But it was no go. 


He was reluctantly forced to admit that the man was not entirely 
dead. Sullenly he said: 

“Now | can’t give you a death certificate in advance; it wouldn’t be 
ethical.” 

“Doctor, will you please do something?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Why do you suppose | sent for you?” 

He leered rather fecklessly. 

Patiently he went to his bag and took out thirty-two decks of 
heroin. Miss Hotstetter threw them upon the floor. 

“Quick,” she implored, “he might be dying.” 


“If he is, he’s inexcusably slow about it. Where’s his wound?” 

“What wound?” 

“Don’t beat around the bush. I’m a busy man. | can’t monkey with 
hypochondriacs. If there’s nothing the matter with him you better 
wound him or Ill go home.” 

“But | don’t want to wound him.” 

“All right, no wound no death certificate.” 

“But doctor | don’t want a death certificate.” 

“You did the last time,” he said snappishly; “you’re always 
changing your mind.” 

...And then she remembered that he always thought she was 
Miss Ever So Much. She wondered if he thought Miss Ever So Much 
were she, and if so what absurd things he must say to Miss Ever So 
Much when he called on her. 

With the air of one unforgivably trifled with, Doctor Snaffleblocher 
after a superficial examination announced with dignity: 

“He’s just drunk.” He went out, pulling his garden hose after him. It 
caught on one of the porch pillars and he yanked it frantically, 
cursing and swearing in a way that no professional gentleman 
should. Finally he gave up, said: 

“lll get even with you——!” 


...and went away leaving the hose wrapped around the porch 
pillar. 


When the doctor had gone Miss Hotstetter searched through her 
guest’s pockets. In his right hand coat pocket there was a steak 
bone wrapped in a tissue paper napkin. In his wallet were his 
automobile license and an identification card. 

Some latent glimmering which took her completely and forever out 
of the category of Nebraska and Northwestern, caused her to reflect 
with poignance upon the thought that a man should try to become 
Jesus with a steak bone wrapped in a tissue paper napkin in his 
pocket; yet, on the whole, she realized, as she dialed the ‘phone 
number on his identification card, stranger things had happened in 
Holy Church. Who knew but what someday that bone might perform 
cures that would baffle medical science. She decided to keep track 
of it. Too many important bones had been mislaid in former 
generations. The Fifth Sacral Vertebra of Saint Francis of Assisi, she 
all too well realized, might have solved the depression had it been 
preserved and properly venerated. 

A sharp, high pitched feminine voice answered. Miss Hotstetter 
gave the location of 


her bungalow very specifically and explained with tact characteristic 
of the woman: 

“Mr. Endo is here a trifle, er-—indisposed.” The high pitched voice 
asked: 

“Has he got a bone on him?” 

“| beg your pardon |—what did you say?” 

“Has he got a bone on him?” 

“Oh, you mean the steak bone?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Why yes, it’s a sort of used steak bone.” 

“Well,” said the high pitched voice, evidencing concern for the first 
time, “call a taxi and send the bone around here right away.” 

“The bone!” 

“Yes—and hurry.” 

“But what shall | do with him?” 

“With whom?” 

“Mr. Endo.” 


“Oh to hell with him. Just send me the bone. He'll tell you what to 
do with him when he wakes up. If he doesn’t come around in a short 
time, hatch him; he likes that.” 

“But he’s dead to the world on my living room floor.” 

“Well what do you want me to do about it?” 

“Don’t you think you'd better come out here?” 


"How old are you?” 

“Well, | can’t see that that’s important.” 

“Blond or brunette?” 

“Blond.” 

“What color eyes?” 

“Blue.” 

“Married or single?” 

“Single.” 

“Good looking?” 

“Please, Miss, what is this anyway? What are you going to do 
about Mr. Endo?” 

“When he comes around put him in a basket and send him to the 
apartment here; but in the meantime, if you don’t mind—that bone— 
if you knew how hard it is to get a decent bone in Hollywood—| sent 
him out for one four hours ago. | might have known he'd get his mind 
on nothing, as usual.” 

“Now look here, Miss, this has gone quite far enough. | want you 
to come here at once.” 

“Oh all right. | suppose that’s the only way I'll ever get the damn 
bone.” 

Half an hour later a taxicab, having laboriously climbed the hill, 
deposited a passenger outside Miss Hotstetter’s door. The 
passenger was young and startlingly pretty. Under her arm she 
carried a dog that was completely lost beneath 


its own brown hair. Just as the visitor approached the porch Doctor 
Snaffleblocher returning with a preoccupied expression once again 
tried to jerk his hose around the porch pillar. 


He cursed and swore frightfully, and the girl with the dog looked 
on. The girl asked, mildly interested: 

“What are you trying to do?” 

The doctor stopped his efforts and looked at her as though the 
question had vastly disconcerted him. He looked at the hose, 
examined the house wearily; looked again at the hose as though he 
had suddenly lost all interest in it, and then, without answering her 
question, vouchsafed her a suspicious glance and hurried away as 
though afraid of being involved in a questionable situation of some 
sort likely to compromise his professional standing in the community 
and his dignity as a man of science. 

Miss Hotstetter’s visitor watched the doctor regretfully until he was 
out of sight and then went on into the house, walking by her hostess 
without a word and depositing the dog upon the floor. 

The dog, once upon the floor, snarled and snapped at Miss 
Hotstetter. She edged away 


from it fearfully. It followed her until it had hemmed her into a corner 
and then sat down, or stood on its head, and maintained a strict 
surveillance upon her. 

“Where is the bone?” asked Miss Hotstetter’s caller. 

She pointed to the table upon which lay the paper napkin 
containing the bone. Her caller scrutinized the bone disparagingly, 
commented: 

“A hell of a bone!” However she placed it in a position which Miss 
Hotstetter at first thought was the dog’s rear and the dog, after one 
last reluctant snarl at its host began to gnaw upon the bone, with 
what at first appeared to be a portion of itself not particularly well 
equipped for gnawing upon bones. 

The girl stepped over the recumbent man upon the floor and 
looked out of all of Miss Hotstetter’s front windows. 

“Nice little place you got here,” she commented, matter-of-factly. 
“You’re lucky. We have to live in hotel rooms and_ furnished 
apartments all of the time.” Miss Hotstetter could stand it no longer, 
she said: 

“But what are you going to do about him?” 


The girl did not look at the man upon the floor. She looked 
curiously at Miss Hotstetter. 


There was, Miss Hotstetter decided, something unusual, alarming 
and altogether unreassuring about the girl. 

Her eyes were elongated, giving to her beauty an exotic, Oriental 
flavor; though she was, so far as general characteristics went, 
anything but Oriental. 

Her hair was a sleek tan, and there was, Miss Hotstetter saw, a lot 
of it, done up in neat, hard braids. She wore no hat, and her attire 
was extremely simple. A tan skirt, a brown sweater which threw her 
small firm breasts into bold relief, no stockings, and tan pumps. 

Her slim, boyish angularity did not detract from the sum total of 
her startling feminine beauty; but there was something about her 
which was not entirely feminine, that added to her hoydenish appeal 
and caused it to be decidedly umbrageous. 

At this juncture a police car which had climbed the hill road 
stopped before the door. A plain clothes man came in and asked 
gruffly of both of them: 

“Have you got Doctor Snaffleblocher’s stethoscope?” 

“No,” Miss Hotstetter told him. The officer looked at the supine 
man upon the floor. 


"Who's he?” the policeman asked, hoping to alarm them into 
largess. 

“It's my father,” Miss Hotstetter’s guest said. “You can have him if 
you want him.” 

The boldness of the girl’s front discouraged the officer; he moved 
the supine man idly with his foot and said: 

“Who lives here?” 

“| do.” (Miss Hotstetter. Nebraska-Northwestern. ) 

“What’s your name?” 

She told him. 

The officer was puzzled. 

“Hell,” he said, “this is the place, but that ain’t the name. He said a 
dame had his stethoscope and wouldn't give it back to him.” 


“Doctor Snaffleblocher,” Miss Hotstetter explained, “is a trifle 
eccentric.” 

“Yeh, | know,” the officer sighed; “but he’s got dough, and we like 
to do what we can for him when he calls up. If he comes back here 
give him a pair of ice tongs or something and tell him that’s his 
stethoscope.” 

When the officer had gone Miss Hotstetter again tried to interest 
her caller in the man upon the floor; but it was impossible. The girl 
was staring at her in a manner that made her flesh 


itch and pucker. (See footnote C. page 428 “Gray’s anatomy.”) 

Her mouth was rather small and thin lipped; even a trifle cruel; 
and there was that about her eyes which connoted a grim and 
whimsical humor. 

Her features were all so sharp, so cleanly cut, that ordinarily they 
would have worked for a complete dissipation of all possibility of 
beauty; but actually they made a synthesis which was so startlingly 
effective Miss Hotstetter found herself intimidated by it. 

The girl’s eyes were a cold, hard blue; not the blue of blue steel, 
but the blue of cold, precious gems. 

“My name's Baby.” 

“Well, Baby, what shall we do with him?” 

“Oh he’s all right. He gets that way. He gets that way instead of 
playing the usual hide and seek. Do you live here all alone?” 

“Yes, | do.” 

“But who does the house work?” 

“A Japanese woman comes in to do the heavy hiding.” 

“Who does the cooking?” 

“| do.” 

“You do! What can you cook?” 


"Well, almost anything, | suppose.” 

“Honestly!” 

“But Baby, what about him!” 

“Lookit: Can you cook chicken so that the flesh falls off the bones 
and tastes like candy?” 


“Yes, | Suppose so.” 

“You suppose so! Don’t you know?” Baby stood with her hands 
upon her hips, rakishly. Her slim legs spread apart rather bawdily. 
Miss Hotstetter was both fearfully and delightedly conscious that she 
was looking upon the most beautiful and the most complicated 
female being that she had ever seen. 

“Yes, | can cook chicken that way.” 

“And can you cook shoestring potatoes?” 

“Of course.” 

Baby sighed ecstatically. 

“All right,” she concluded magnanimously: “Do your stuff. | haven’t 
had a decent meal in days.” 

“You mean you're broke and hungry?” 

“Hell no... I’m hungry, but not broke. We eat only in first class 
restaurants, from Coast to Coast; if there is any form of starvation 
worse than eating in First Class American restaurants, it must be 
one of the cruel and unusual punishments they use in Russia.” 


“But | don’t understand. Is that man there on the floor really a 
novelist? He looks so awfully limp... | don’t see how he could 
possibly be a novelist.” 

“...Well,” Baby temporized thoughtfully, “he writes novels for a 
living; | don’t know if you could really call him a novelist; critics call 
him a catastrophe in the polite language they learned in the School 
of Journalism at Columbia.” 

At this point the triply indicted, sprawly /Joup-garou stirred and sat 
up dizzily. He looked around the room... saw Baby, said: 

“| saw it first.” 

“Hello louse,” she responded cheerfully. “| never saw guzzier 
bones than you can dig up. This dame says she can cook chicken 
and shoestring potatoes.” He stared up at Miss Hotstetter, after 
experiencing some difficulty in finding her, though she was standing 
right in front of him. 

“On the level?” he asked, almost prayerfully. 

“Are you feeling better?” Miss Hotstetter asked in that bright, 
positive, damnably cheerful way psychoanalysts have. 

Dizzily he scrutinized her. 


“Who the hell are you anyway?” 


“I’m the girl on the hill—you remember?” 

“Mons—Mons—” he began, “Mons Ve 

“Nuts,” Baby interrupted; “this one can cook. Any of them 
can—well, this one can cook too.” 

He laid down again upon the floor and went instantly to sleep. The 
dog went over and smelled him gingerly, hoping against hope that at 
last he was dead... Barked at him; snarled at him. 

Miss Hotstetter was alarmed but Baby was concerned only about 
the chicken. 

“When,” she asked, “are you going to start cooking it?” 

And then again Doctor Snaffleblocher was back. He yanked at the 
hose and whinnied with rage. Baby went out and watched him with 
interest. Being a helpful child she aided him in unsnarling the hose. 
But, when he had it free, he was not grateful. He made grimaces as 
he walked away from the house, full of all ill will. 

“Oh Dear Oh Dear,” Miss Hotstetter wailed. “Everything has gone 
wrong today.” 

“If women,” Baby said pointedly, “would just keep their minds on 
cooking and——" 

“Now look here,” Miss Hotstetter began. 

But Baby interrupted brusquely with: 

“Ah do your stuff.” 


” 


Chapter Four 


In TEARS MISS HOTSTETTER FLED THE ROOM. She had a 
chicken in the ice box. Its mortal coldness and its puckery yellow 
flesh heartened her. To such phenomena had she been born. To 
settle her mind, though the chicken was mostly 


butcher picked she plucked at thick black hairs in the yellow cold 
flesh. This produced a curiously sensual satiation in her. She felt 
better. 

Baby, in anticipation, went over and sat down by a window. She 
liked the view, so she called the apartments where they had been 
staying and told them to send all of their effects out. The gratitude in 
the voice of the apartment manager was pathetic. 

In Baby there was a negative loneliness for something of which 
she knew nothing. Disconnected patches of memory colored her 
mind as she stared out of Miss Hotstetter’s window toward the 
enormous gas tank with the questionable numerals on it, i.e. Los 
Angeles. 

One of her first remembered impressions was concerned with a 
wild party in Chicago which ended in the disorderly recumbency of 
all hands. 

All that night there had been noise; then loudly all sound ceased 
when it began to grow light in the morning. Climbing out of her crib to 
investigate a sight met her eyes which forever destroyed her 
confidence in the stability of elders. 

So still they all were, and so unappetizing. Two critics, several 
newspaper men, one novelist 


had pup tents, as they say in the army. All the supine people were 
breathing but frighteningly quiet. Alive but limp; especially the ladies. 
All had their eyes closed. Asleep; but asleep mostly in their clothes; 
which must be, she decided, a sort of death, since people did not 
sleep an ordinary sleep in their clothes, but in nightgowns. 


There was an actor; handsome, but quite elderly. His eyelids were 
very thin, and though they were completely closed a bright light 
shone directly down upon him and she could vaguely see his eyes 
through his lids, since he had very dark brown eyes. She put her 
hands down to her sides, and grasped, on each side, loose flesh 
above her hips, and squeezed it cruelly; the pain of it took away 
some of her fear. 

Mr. Endo and Mae were in the sleep without nightgowns which 
must be a new kind of death. Baby sat down in the midst of the 
mysteriously stilled party and cried. Mr. Endo and Mae; so still and 
limp. 

The fear grew to heights beyond which fear cannot go, burned 
something out of her, and into her, which never came back. Then the 
fear turned into laughter; and the laughter, an outer physiological 
manifestation naturally inculcated 


inner reactions and manifestations; and her sense of humor was 
furbished. It was the usual chemistry of fear into “humor,” that 
sustains life on the planet despite everything... Just as the citizen of 
the United States, laughs and laughs at that which he most fears, 
Sex, and thus escapes into it if he is normal, or out of it if he is 
neurotic, that is, inclined toward piety. 

Had she been, at the moment, a great motion picture producer, 
she would have confirmed the chemistry of her fear being turned into 
something more worthy (which was to grow in her in later years) she 
would have affixed two slats together and slapped them against the 
nearest posterior; or she would have repaired to the kitchen, there 
secured a pie, and whanged it against the Gezicht of one of her 
parents, guests. 

But not having the instincts of a great dramatic producer, or a 
musical comedy impresario, she was forced to look about her for 
other less dramaturgically subtle expedients. But confirm her new 
found inner effulgence and chemical transformation she must, and 
that at once. 

Not one of their eyes were open, though most of their mouths 
were. And they were in the oddest positions, as though they had 
been trying to the ultimate to accommodate each other. 


She was particularly offended by the sight in repose of a famous 
Chicago critic. Little pricky black things had sprouted on his fat jowls 
during the long night of revelry. In the early morning putty light he 
resembled a pale and wan potato upon which fungus had grown. His 
mouth was wide open. She stared into it with awe. It was full of little 
gold patches, and a red thing, reminding her of nothing she had ever 
seen hung down at the back of it. His gums were bluish. She 
wondered whether to go and get a knife and cut them to see if he 
was what was known as “Blue Blooded.” 

His hair was dampish, brownish, grayish and scant; scraggly at 
the temples, where the flesh looked like cellophane upon which 
vinegar had been spilled. 

Inspired, she went to the fish bowl and caught a goldfish by the 
tail. (The fat one due to spawn.) Deposited it with a plop in the critic’s 
mouth. Without coming up out of his no-nightgown or new kind of 
death the man of letters chewed it up, swallowed it, snorted, and 
conceived an expression of such unqualified lechery that Baby, even 
at that age, instinctively fled from him. 

Some days later Mr. Endo and Mae had 


moved, at the urgent request of the landlord; and then they had 
moved some more, and still more, at the urgent request of more 
landlords ...from apartment to apartment... from city to city. Baby 
marveled that there were so many places in the world to move. But 
always there had been Mr. Endo. He had a strange sort of durability. 
He it was who stood by. He it was who calmed fears and caught 
mice with his bare hands. 

Mae was more unstable. She’d vanish for days. But Mr. Endo did 
Baby the supreme favor of her youthful life by never vanishing. 
Vanishments are more disconcerting to children than anything else. 
Vanishments, at an early age, savor of witchcraft; and, to children, 
nothing but religion is more terrifying than witchcraft. 

Teachers had appeared and disappeared. Teachers always 
frowned. Teachers were interested in things that had nothing at all to 
do with life. 


Mr. Endo was interested in nothing which did not have an 
immediate and understandable sensual or tactile value. She could 
understand that. Smooth things were nice. You rubbed them. Also 
stickly-prickly things were nice; 


your soft flesh stuck on them. Silk for instance, and files, and cold 
metal on frosty mornings; only when your hand stuck to cold metal 
on frosty mornings... 

She loved to hear glass break. If she’d had no other reason for 
loving Mr. Endo despite herself (and despite his horrifying and 
periodical deaths for which she never quite forgave him) she would 
have loved him because once he had gone to the owner of a vacant 
store, paid for the window, and let her hurl a brick through it. To this 
day she could hear it; feel it, yield to the shatter and the crash, which 
made her draw up her mouth snark and put her teeth tightly together 
and go “Uffffffffffl” 

Historical dates were a nuisance, and nobody could do anything 
at all about them; not even think of them with pleasure. They weren't 
real like shattered thick glass (greenish on the broken edges) and 
live fish masticated by literary critics temporarily more dead than 
usual. 

Mr. Endo it was who attended to most of her education. His 
process was simplicity itself, and relieved her greatly. When she 
came home from school he asked her what she had learned, and 
then he would tell her that it was all a damn lie, and instead this and 
that were true; or, if they 


weren't, at least a whole lot more palatable; the things learned in 
school had a strange way of depressing her; but when Mr. Endo 
unwound them they glittered comfortably in her subconscious mind. 
For instance about the glass. The thick green glass. Mr. Endo had 
told her that frozen water was ice, and petrified water was glass; so 
all her life, even if she didn’t exactly believe it any more, she got 
pleasure out of looking at glass, instead of getting a gritty, sandy 
feeling, as most people do, when they see glass, think of sand, and 
imagine sand scraping over it. Instead of that she’d think of the 


surface of the sea, or a quiet pond; and something soft like that was 
much better for glass thoughts. Mr. Endo could, with no great 
difficulty, make even George Washington fit to think about, despite 
anything the schoolmarms could do to his memory in respect to 
making him out a poseur, a fatuous ass, a snide politician and 
getting him all twisted up with miserable mixed figures of fatherhood 
to inanimate objects. 

And then, too, Mr. Endo understood things like this, 

Mae: 

“No, you cannot go skating. It’s dangerous.” 


And then when Mae had gone out to skate on socially thin ice, 

Mr. Endo: 

“Certainly you can go skating. Go ahead and break your God 
damn neck, if you want to. It’s your neck.” 

And so she tightened her mental and physical muscles. 
Tightened, they had a cold hard, but staunch sing to them, like high 
tension wires that run through Niles Center. The sing on the wires 
could only be heard when the weather was very cold; but Baby’s 
sing she could hear anytime, by just listening; which was why, when 
she was in a jam, she’d take on that tense, quiet look, that mystified 
and defeated people, since it gave her an ultimate, impregnable and 
marvelously efficient protection against life. 

After a few years of it nothing hurt. Not even Mr. Endo’s long 
periods of absolute incoherence and breathing death... for she knew 
that at length he would come up out of it and look around (dead 
though he seemed) and see her. 

And when he saw her, she would become real again, and could 
feel herself, and know that the reflection in the mirror wasn’t just her 
imagination. 

It must be there, she felt; she must be there, 


because Slimy could tune in on her on his aerial, and Kinkajou would 
cause her to feel little prickles with his tiny claws, and Dog would 
smell her, and sniff in that belittling, disdainful way dogs have even 
with thoroughly fragrant mistresses. So Dog, Kinkajou and Slimy 


kept her real while Mr. Endo was in that strange place where he went 
inside himself, possibly, she sometimes thought, with Volt and 
Ampere. 

Not that she really believed it now that she had come to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of seven or eight hundred years old, 
as compared to the average girl her age in the Democracy. 

Volt and Ampere were what she’d had from Mr. Endo instead of 
the usual revolting conception of electricity given to young ladies by 
pragmatic prigs... as though, electricity, as such, were of any use to 
a college girl. 

Volt, Mr. Endo had painted as a sort of pale blue Jack Frost, who 
toyed endlessly with a lovely sprite named Ampere, thus, since there 
were trillions of tiny Volts and Amperes everywhere, generating the 
electrical flux in everything. 

Her vocabulary was small and as serviceable as a strong whip. Its 
nouns were a delight to her 


especially; though there were many other parts of speech which Mr. 
Endo had early illuminated for her too. In her mind there was no 
dreary half memory—and thoroughly unserviceable memory of 
etymology, such as is dumped stuffily into the minds of most young 
ladies. Word by word, as she had come to Mr. Endo from time to 
time for light he had provided material which made her love and 
cherish what few and serviceable words she had. The word cheese 
for instance. Mr. Endo had explained that it came into being in the 
following manner: 

In a certain far and weird country called Zumba had lived a lady 
with a rather rakish manner as to ejaculations. Once this lady had 
come upon a crock of milk which she had left overlong unused. 

She looked into the crock, and there for the first time human eyes 
beheld cheese; not only beheld it but smelled it, and the old lady had 
exclaimed: 

“Cheez!” 

... Thus naming the new food for all time. 

...And then Baby smelled Miss Hotstetter’s chicken, and left the 
window. 


Chapter Five 


As TO MAE: 

Once she’d seen clearly. It had come upon her suddenly. She 
hadn’t wished to see clearly, for Mae was made of soft stuff, which 
had hardened only on the surface. And like many people 


made of soft stuff she had curiously astute feelings at times. 
Feelings of warning, which preserved her softness against 
contusion. 

It had been in Charleston. Usually they ratted around at night, 
Mae and Mr. Endo, sometimes together, sometimes separately, 
though the result was usually the same; and, in fact, often they 
exchanged the result. With Mr. Endo it was a matter of desperate 
cynicism. With Mae it was something in the nature of a 
compensating expedience. Anyway, on this particular evening, they 
couldn't, possibly, go out. It was pouring. When they had a house full 
of guests the guests gravitated toward the kitchen. It wasn’t much of 
a kitchen. There was the dreadful hole in the wall where Mr. Crash 
had knocked the towel full of ice... While making a julep. To make a 
julep you put ice in a towel, knocked the towel up against the wall, 
pulverized the ice, put it in a glass... but, what the hell, any recipe 
book contains the directions. Only Crash, being a bit stewed, had 
busted a two foot hole in the wall. 

And then suddenly, because they had huddled against the storm 
in the kitchen, pretending there were guests around them, Mae 
looked up at Mr. Endo, and in her eyes there was the terror 


of those who behold the inevitable and shrink from it, valuing life, 
valuing safety and freedom from deaths after deaths. She’d said it 
slowly and deliberately: 

“There’s something ghastly in you; something that will some day 
kill you. ’'m afraid. | want to get away from you.” And then she’d 
burst into hysterical tears. 


Only too well Mr. Endo knew what she meant, even though he 
knew that she didn’t know what she meant. But he pretended, 
because he wanted to hang on for awhile (though he knew 
separation was inevitable) he pretended and scoffed, satirically, 
ironically; and she was soft and helpless before satire and irony, like 
all those who don’t dare. But he knew that night that she was not 
fooled; that she knew, despite the fact that she didn’t know. And that 
night was the beginning of the end. From that night forward he 
plotted a chaos and a confusion that would steal what he most 
wanted. His cunning astonished him as he stood back and watched 
it work quite automatically, once something had started it. 

...Insidiously, craftily, helplessly before himself, all the time part of 
him crying out 


against his infamies; all the time part of him groping toward Mae, and 
yet... 

Of course he won. Easily. And lost; as he also knew, just as 
definitely, and, in his triumph, prepared to experience what she had 
said aloud that night, and what she had said with her eyes. 

“| don't know what it is. It’s something ghastly* in you. And some 
day it will kill you.” 

But he was ready any time. He’d had what he most wanted out of 
life... An achievement that not ten men in an average generation 
attained. 

Yet, all the time, despite his deadly, rapacious, sadistic cunning, 
another side of him was glad that Mae had escaped into negligibility. 
But there were little things that came up now and then, like the 
“Pagan Love Song.” So that now, craven before his own appalling 
daring ...automatic daring put in motion somehow without his will... 
he never for a moment came out from behind confusion and chaos. 
Which explains everything quite clearly, to one person out of every 
ten million. 


*Mae was rather hopelessly addicted to the word “Ghastly.” 


Chapter Six 


Like CONFECTIONERY IT WAS. SOFT, AND quickly disintegrating 
in the mouth; perhaps like Turkish Halvah candy, the chicken... And 
the shoestring potatoes. Also confectionery. Greased but not greasy. 
Impregnated with 


butter but not buttery. Crisp like potato chips, but much thicker. They 
ate and ate and ate. Miss Hotstetter watched them, gloating. Man, 
young man or boy... there was no telling. He looked so very young. 
His eyes were young... his words were young... his body was 
young; but there was something inexplicably old about him. 

...And the girl; she seemed far, far older than he. Eight or nine 
hundred years older at least. Her age? Miss Hotstetter could not 
guess within fifty years of her age. And then at last they were stuffed. 
Pukey stuffed. It had been a large fowl. Bit by bit they had feasted 
upon its breast, as though they had not eaten for weeks. Yet they 
were well dressed. Prosperous looking. Sleek. Infernal. Miasmic. Not 
ever had Miss Hotstetter seen such a greenish pair. 

...Not even at Jack Jones’s Dill Pickle Club; nowhere in 
Towertown... not even in the sinks of Cicero. Monstrous things 
vibrated from them that chilled her blood, frightened her; made her 
breath come in short, uneasy gasps. 

And now, stuffed, they were both staring at her. She could have 
screamed... with alarm ...with delight... with everything she had. 


The dining room windows looked out over the valley that was Los 
Angeles, until the next bad quake. All the Neon lights were on... Like 
a Carnival that would in the end be “struck.” The gas tank was no 
longer visible; and with its disappearance there was nothing left to 
apologize for Los Angeles. Baby asked: 

“Can you cook eggs?” 

“Of course.” 

“Can you hatch them?” 


Mr. Endo and Baby giggled. It was not a pleasant sound. Miss 
Hotstetter contracted with a lime tasting intimate instinct. She stared 
from one to the other helplessly; she was undecided whether to exult 
or to run. Even Doctor Menninger could not have hoped for more 
eccentricity in two slender human frames. She was afraid that she 
might learn more from them than was _ ladylike. Distressing 
unforbidden thoughts assailed her. 

“Ladylike!” 

What, she asked herself, did it mean?... Like a lady. And what 
was a “Lady?”... An abstraction. Something built upon fictions. And it 
depended a lot upon who devised the fictions, as to what a lady was. 
If a Lady was anything. 


(Maxwell Bodenheim’s superior novels could be profitably studied as 
to this.) 

Baby and Mr. Endo glared at each other like predatory monsters 
before a soft kill. They turned from eyeing each other to eye Miss 
Hotstetter. Their nostrils quivered. She was annoyed to realize that 
they were smelling her. 

“Whenever people find me,” Mr. Endo complained to Miss 
Hotstetter, “they call her up.” 

Then Baby lifted the dog upon the table and started to feed it. It 
looked as though Baby were feeding the wrong end. Miss Hotstetter 
watched in lip-moistening fascination. 

But Baby was clever about those things. At last Miss Hotstetter 
saw teeth, instead of what she had been afraid of seeing. 

Then Baby and Mr. Endo resumed their quarrel, this time making 
only guttural noises, which they seemed to comprehend well 
enough, though Miss Hotstetter could make nothing out of it; which 
was a mercy. 

She felt like a victim in the presence of a cannibal tribe that spoke 
an unintelligible language. There would be pauses in the guttural 
sounds, during which both Baby and Mr. Endo would silently eye her. 
Miss Hotstetter had often come across the lamentable phrase 
“silently 


eye,’ in literature; but not until the present moment did she realize 
what the full implications of such a contingency might be. On the 
lush bosom of a complete silence and a serene immobility, Mr. Endo 
louded. It startled Miss Hotstetter so that she jerked, forcing out drop 
one and drop two. Finally she put in: 

“Now listen, please, both of you.” 

They turned toward her attentively. 

“You’re both crazy, you realize that, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Endo smugly, insanity being a matter of pride with 
the literati. 

“Of course,” Baby agreed. “What about it?” 

“Well there’s just this about it,” Miss Hotstetter went on. “I want to 
do something for you both.” 

Baby and Mr. Endo half rose from their chairs. Miss Hotstetter 
was panic stricken. She hastily added: 

“| want to psychoanalyze you.” 

They both sank back down in their chairs dispiritedly. 

“There would be a catch in it,” Baby said, regarding Mr. Endo as 
though catches were always his fault. To settle his nerves he picked 


his nose, angry at the lack of available stiff material in it. 

“Let’s hear her out,” he suggested with the attitude of a man who 
believed in seeing things through to either end. 

“| want to help you both to a better social adjustment,” Miss 
Hotstetter explained, with that bright air psychoanalysts have. “And 
to that end | want you both to be frank with me.” 

“Anybody who can cook like you,” Mr. Endo announced sadly, 
“you would want to be a psychoanalyst, or something like that. That’s 
what's wrong with the world.” 

The dog, having glutted himself on chicken bones snarled and in 
all probability bared his teeth; since it was not possible to be sure 
which end the teeth were on, Miss Hotstetter drew away from him in 
alarm. He was walking around the table all too apparently tree 
minded. 

Miss Hotstetter thought that he was standing with his back to her; 
but Baby knew better. She was good at descrying one end from 
another. 


“He wants to bite you,” Baby explained. “Do you mind terribly?” 
“What the hell did you say your name was?” Mr. Endo put in. 
“Hotstetter!” She said it somewhat stiffly, 


with a certain sense of pique which may be appreciated, considering 
all the circumstances. 

It was Baby who settled it. She was the more practical of the two, 
if there were any practicality wasted between them. 

“Now lookit, Miss Bonesetter, do you really want to psychoanalyze 
us?” 

“It might do you both a world of good.” 

“Yes, | Know,” Baby mused. “Psychoanalysts have a way of doing 
just that... l’ve known several of the best, and the best is none too 
good, if you get what | mean—what they deal in always gets in their 
own hair, and | mean hair.” 

“All right,” Mr. Endo took up the exhortation, “now that that’s 
settled, let’s go into the other room.” 

“What other room?” Miss Hotstetter asked. 

“Oh,” he said coyly, “I didn’t Know you cared.” Silence followed this 
wholly irrelevant and immaterial remark. Dog looked as though he 
expected something, and since it was impossible for Miss Hotstetter 
to be sure which end was expectant, the dog’s regard became 
insupportable to a lady of refinement. (Nebraska-Northwestern. ) 

Mr. Endo approached Miss Hotstetter. Fearfully she allowed 
herself to be approached by 


Mr. Endo, until she was stampeded out of all Nebraska orientation... 
not to say Northwestern orientation. She began to cry. Women love 
to cry. It’s a sort of secondary sublimation with the silly simps. (The 
wet, sliding feeling, with a bump on the end.) 

“Oh for goodness sake,” she pled. “Is that any way to—it’s not that 
I’m a prude, only——" 

“Well, hell,” Mr. Endo said snuffling like torn tissue paper. “At least 
you don't have to worry about——’” 

“| know, but—!” Miss Hotstetter wailed. And then: 


“Oh, for goodness sake! If you must be affectionate come up 
here?” 

“You stay where you are,” Baby objected. “This is my part.” 

Dog, disgusted with the whole business outraged the outer corner 
of the rug. Miss Hotstetter gasped, writhed, whimpered and 
luggened heavily. 

They hadn't thought to turn the radio off. Over it a man with a 
suspiciously sibilant voice beseeched them to stop wasting their time 
on superficial matters and give a thought to buying a washing 
machine. 

“Man and boy,” said Mr. Endo, lifting his 


head for a moment, “I have never known a better cook.” 

Miss Hotstetter after awhile stopped worrying and futtering and 
started to grasp at a star that appeared to her to be floating near. 

It was large, smooth and yellow, and had no sharp edges like 
kindsa stars. It came closer and then went far away. Closer again, 
and not so far away the next time. 

She began to make noises, without realizing it. Jittyings. And then 
whole words... And such words. Only Jesus and his twelve pieces of 
trade did not figure in the thing at all. 

The star was tubular now, and glistening. Turning over and over 
smoothly, regularly. ...Like one of those brass records, in old music 
boxes; pleasant tinkle of sweetish tune; sharp little spike things on 
the tubular brass record, actuating the tuned elements of the music 
box. Jigger little golden spikes digging into her nervous system with 
a million mellow pricks. 

And then the star broke into fragments, into roughness, 
jaggedness... sharpness... splinteredness. Take one of those old 
music boxes in a Pennsylvania home in the Lehigh 


Valley, the tuned elements will be rusty—it was something like that; 
only ineffable. 

She moaned aloud with a pain that was too sweet for Webster’s 
effigies. The brassy-goldy sharp things (and the rust) came off and 


penetrated her everywhere. You've heard those little incoherent 
noises they make: 

“Wup youp; wahhhhhhh—!” (repeat) 

Mr. Endo went to sleep on the carpet, where Dog had outraged it. 
Baby collapsed, stuffed with food, and especially with lodging. 

Miss Hotstetter (she was a methodical soul) remembered that she 
had forgotten to close the door of the automatic ice box. People do 
things like that at such times... winding clocks, locking windows; 
touching familiar lares and penates to say: 

“This is what | always do; the other wasn’t, so forgive me, for | 
hardly knew what | did, Inner Self, honestly | didn’t.” 


Chapter Seven 


THERE ARE CERTAIN SENSATIONS FROM which ladies like Miss 
Hotstetter guard themselves. It is not necessary to go into them 
here. Suffice it to say that Emily Price Post, and other experts, 
wouldn't even mention them; so naturally it is clear what is meant. 


(eer t) 


But there is that about the sensation of creeping evil which is 
irresistible. Sometimes it presents itself to the consciousness as a 
sort of yellowishness; but this is usually in people who are over 
addicted to starchy foods and cathartics. In the normal person it is 
associated with a greenishness that has absolutely nothing to do 
with the color “green,” as such. 

The color “green,” is a thing that can be classified and catalogued, 
as to its various shades; but the color, naturally, is a static matter, 
having to do with the sense of sight. All colors, and particularly the 
color green, have other vibratory manifestations, not connected with 
the sense of sight. The green that Miss Hotstetter felt was a purely 
emotional green. Sometimes she thought of it as a sort of gas. A 
heavy gas that poured. Which came in and saturated everything, 
took hold of everything, settled upon everything, giving off its 
vibrations in all directions throughout her home in the hills. 

Naturally intuitive, despite her education, she knew that with the 
coming of Baby and Mr. Endo, it had settled into every crack and 
cranny of her home, which had formerly been owned by a director 
who had blown out his brains, spattering them in a remarkable 
design, resembling 


a Swastica, on the north wall of the living room. 

And she loved these vibrations. When both Mr. Endo and Baby 
were out she would sit and almost achieve a consummation with 
them. They put a queer quiet upon things. A certain pause, a feeling 
of waiting and suspense. Alone in the house she'd lean forward in 


her chair, as though listening (though she was not listening—this 
was merely the nearest sensual equivalent to what she was doing—) 
and as she did it that curious frilly feeling would come. And then a 
breathlessness. And following that a persistent: “You oughtn’t; you 
oughtn't.” 

And then she’d lean back and shudder, and the climax would 
come... Like when one thinks of maggots upon dead dogs in the 
sun, and snakes, and shuts eyes, and quivers, and opens eyes and 
thinks of other things... And yet—Well, anyway, that’s the way it was; 
or, at least, as close as you can come to it in the English language; 
now if it were the French language, or the living American language 
that people use outside of books and colleges. But who would dare 
write a book for the American market in a living language! 


Chapter Eight 


AccorDING TO THE TENETS OF BRIGHT PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
you could do wonders with talk. Closing the ice box failed to have the 
effect that Miss Hotstetter had hoped it would. And, beside, there 
was a moon that night. 


Baby had gone to sleep. Miss Hotstetter crept into her room and 
gazed down at her. The moon was shining through the window. For a 
moment Miss Hotstetter thought that Baby had gone, and that 
somebody else had slipped into her place... The innocent little 
creature whose hair splayed over the white pillow bore no 
resemblance to the cruel-mouthed waking creature. Miss Hotstetter 
was not sentimental—a psychoanalyst who was sentimental would 
be fired from the union. And as has been pointed out before Miss 
Hotstetter was fastidious about practically everything; she wouldn't 
have dreamed of becoming a scab psychoanalyst, hanging around 
open shops and all that. 

But sentimental or not, Miss Hotstetter found moisture upon her 
cheeks as she looked down at the exquisite, diminutive creature 
before her. 

She fled, before impulses which would be frowned upon alike in 
Omaha and Evanston, the two places being dissimilar only in point of 
geography. 

...10 Mr. Endo’s room. Women with any get up and go to them do 
flee to men’s rooms when they get such emotions. Mr. Endo was 
bright eyed and awake. Miss Hotstetter breathed: 


“She’s lovely!” 

“All women, my dear Miss Hotstuff are lovely so long as they are 
women, and young. That’s what Democrats fear so horribly.” 

“Why! You're almost sober, Mr. Endo.” 

“It is sober men of whom women take advantage; get me a drink. 
And never mind those glass thimbles; bring me the bottle.” 


Time out while Miss Hotstetter brings him the bottle. 

Mr. Endo was the sort of drinker who gurgles and makes faces 
afterward. 

“,..And so sweet,” she went on. Women eternally stick to subjects 
despite interruptions because they either consciously or 
subconsciously adhere to campaign plans, sticking bright colored 
pins into mental maps. 

“Of course she’s sweet,” he said gruffly. “Both of her.” 

“Both of her?” 

“No psychoanalyst would understand, Miss Hotbutter. Suppose 
we don’t pursue the subject further?” 

“But | do want to pursue it further.” 

“You would! What | mean is that there are two of her. One 
inviolate, remote, perfect; the other tangible, accessible; it’s possible 
to worship 


the one and—well, | tell you, wench, you are getting out of your 
depth.” 

“But since she is so perfect, and since——” 

“That’s the whole point of the matter, Madam. That’s why authors 
are such notorious Tomcats.” 

“Tomcats!” 

“You do have an annoying habit of echoing, don’t you; you should 
have been born a gulch.” 

“Please, Mr. Endo, remember, | am a lady.” 

“So it would seem,” he said, with distinct annoyance. 

“_..After all, Mr. Endo, you have her, you should live for her, not try 
to commit suicide with——" 

“Oh, you mean these meaty impulses of mine?” he said, not 
understanding her at all. 

“Exactly. Meat is the especial——_”" 

“Yes, Yes, | know,” he interrupted wearily. “Animal Kingdom, all 
that; but you miss the point... all of you miss the point... whether you 
are psychoanalysts, reformers, or just plain withernackers; that is to 
say——" 

“What point?” 


“The point that the creative impulse is always a meaty one. Take 
chemistry, for instance.” 


“Chemistry, in Heaven’s name what has chemistry to do with——” 

“,..Or architecture——” 

“Architecture!” 

“Echoing again Miss Butterbottom... Or ballistics.” 

“Maybe you better just talk, Mr. Endo, you seem to like that best. 
I’m afraid | only irritate you.” 

“’m afraid you do; but irritation is capable of infinite gradations, 
some of them not distasteful.” 

“We won't talk about hatching,” she interposed severely. 

“No,” he agreed, “we won't talk about it.” 

There was a long silence. A plane from the east whined dismally 
overhead. 

“You see, Miss Hotsquat; anyone who is creative knows well 
enough that prose is a debatable matter; so is poetry, drama... 
nobody ever quite agrees whether it is good or bad. There is only 
one creative impulse that can be absolutely checked upon in 
indisputable terms. That is why all creative artists, no matter what 
they work in, prefer one medium above all others. You can check on 
that. The results are absolute. A critic may say: ‘This is not a novel, 


it is a testimonial of idiocy? He may say: ‘This is not a poem, it is 
verse, and lousy verse at that.’ He may say: ‘This is not a short story. 
It is an anecdote. The plot incidents are screwy.’ But there is one 
creative impulse whose results, if any, are definite; especially when 
you change its diapers. Do you agree?” 

“Certainly.” 

“| thought so.” He nodded his head happily. 

“You thought what?” 

“Oh | thought you were just like my readers; | wanted to prove to 
you that you were a fool for all time so you’d forget your books and 
your sophistries and live.” 

“Now see here, Mr. Endo.” 

He did, and she didn't like it a bit. 


“So you think that creative impulse and its fruition are beyond the 
dialectic of the quibblers, that is to say, the critics... well, let me tell 
you woman, that there are those who would look at the result of even 
that creative impulse fruition even while its diapers were being 
changed, and say this is not an animal, it is a God. 

“...And when it grows up even if it is a female there may be those, 
especially if it goes to a good woman ’s college, who will give you 


a good argument, not without at least as much proof as the average 
literary critic brings to bear that it is not a female in essentials at all, 
but a male; and right when you've brought a brilliant argument to 
bear upon the notion that it is a female, it will embarrass you by 
walking out on the campus in low heeled shoes. 

“...And if it should be, theoretically, a boy, and go to Columbia, 
and be sequestered in Hartley Hall for a time...! 

“Still, on the whole, Miss Warmseat, it is the only creative effort 
that ever turns out actually warm; which is why, | Suppose, so many 
artists and writers prefer to work in that medium, no matter what their 
other creative avocation may be.” 

“| wish,” she begged, “that you wouldn’t forever be using the 
phrase ‘On The Whole,’ you always say it with a sort of expression 
that— and you know, an author ought to be able to use capable 
English.” 

“Why? Miss Roundend? Should an author be put under any more 
handicap than a cop addressing a delinquent motorist?” 

“...And the moon shone in that room too. Kinkajou had a sixth 
sense about such things; he howled dismally; he, too, could have 
beena 


creative artist, he thought, given half a chance; but that antique 
weight—! Antique weights, in all ages, had deterred creative 
impulses, alack. So Kinkajou contented himself with just thinking of 
lady kinkajous he had never seen. This caused his tail to go up and 
around his neck. 


Chapter Nine 


SHE'D HAVE A HEART-TO-HEART SORT OF motherly talk with 
her, Miss Hotstetter decided. Begin at the beginning; gradually 
unsnarl the tangled skein. Baby seemed in a sweet mood this 
morning; but one could never count upon Baby’s temperamental 
condition at a given moment. 


"Were you always like this?” Miss Hotstetter began. 

“Sure,” she said carelessly. “Long before the divorce.” 

“What caused the divorce?” 

“A mouse and a penguin.” 

“Oh come now, Baby, really I’m trying to help you and your father; 
can’t we be just moderately rational?” She spoke wistfully. “Divorces, 
you know, aren’t caused by mice or penguins... | know your father 
has some astonishing habits, and I’m not saying that if you had said 
a sheep or maybe even a Seal... but a mouse and a penguin; after 
all no matter how liberal minded a man may be there are physical 
facts to be taken into consideration.” 

“That's where you're wrong.” Baby spoke quite positively. 
“Divorces are always caused by mice, or something like that... if 
you're psychic you ought to sense it.” 

“Please, Baby, | am not psychic. Can | ever make you understand 
that psychoanalysis has absolutely nothing to do with the 
supernatural?” 

“Well, anyway, divorces are caused by things like mice; the 
penguins just seem to be the causes of the divorces... the penguins 
are perfectly innocent; it’s the mice who are guilty.” 


Miss Hotstetter sighed despairingly and gave up. Seeing that she 
had decided to surrender, Baby was inclined to be charitable. 

“It was one winter when we were in Florida.” 

“That,” Miss Hotstetter said coldly, “explains everything, of 
course.” 


“Well,” Baby put in defensively, “it was a very small mouse which 
hadn't reached its adolescence; probably not even its puberty.” 

“My dear child, is it impossible for you to speak even of a mouse 
without using those untidy sexual symbols that form most of your 
father’s grisly vocabulary?” 

“...Well, it’s the kind of vocabulary you can always take to almost 
any publishing hock shop and get cash on. And it had the cutest 
ears.” 

“| beg your pardon?” 

“... he mouse, the mouse, not the vocabulary. They tasted like 
rose petals. Have you ever eaten any rose petals?” 

“Really, Baby.” 

“Of course you haven't.” Baby was wroth. “That’s the trouble with 
psychoanalysts, they have never eaten any rose petals. And if they 
did they’d put salt on them.” 

“lm afraid, Baby, that my experiences, as 


compared with yours and your father’s, have been extremely limited; 
that is, until | met you two.” Miss Hotstetter sighed a gusty Nebraska 
sigh, complicated by essences of Northwestern University. Baby 
ignored her. She had drawn her legs up under her in a huge chair. 
She looked diminutive and soft and infinitely into. Sun streamed in 
over her hair and turned it from tan to honey. Her thin, cruel lips were 
parted in a tender smile. Her elongated eyes had rounded out a trifle. 

“...And the cutest whiskers... And the daintiest——" 

“Nuts to you,,, mumbled Mr. Endo drunkenly from the divan, 
having come nearly to the surface of consciousness out of the 
depths of a crapulous but not frustrating dream. 

“The Mayor of Palm Beach was a swell fellow that year,” Baby 
went on reminiscently. 

“You mean,” Miss Hotstetter put in, “that he —and your mother?” 

“Of course not. My mother was a lady, in all the time my father 
and she were married she never touched a single politician. | do 
wish you'd stop casting aspersions upon my mother; psychoanalysts 
have the nastiest minds. | suppose that is what comes of monkeying 
around 


with spirits. Ugh! It’s practically gruesome; did | ever tell you how my 
father defines the word ‘gruesome’?” 

“Now look here, Baby, psychoanalysis has absolutely nothing to 
do with——” 

“Enough,” Baby interrupted stiffly. “Anyway, the Mayor of Palm 
Beach had absolutely nothing to do with it; he was nice as could be 
about it. He sent the motorcycle police, who had been following us 
around all over town, away and we didn't even get a ticket. It was the 
mouse and the penguin, just as | told you.” 

“Baby, please, | can’t stand it when you talk like that. It’s as if my 
head——" 

“...[t was only,” Baby went on, ignoring her, “that the Mayor had 
invited Mr. Endo and Mae to a ball that evening, along with a lot of 
other winter people who were going back up North soon. He hardly 
knew Mr. Endo and Mae.” 

“Mae?” Miss Hotstetter asked, helplessly. 

“If you’re psychic you ought to know without my having to tell you 
that Mae was my mother. Mr. Endo’s wife, stupid. And Mae liked big 
blowouts awfully. Mr. Endo doesn’t care for blowouts except——’” 


“| Know what kind of blowouts your father likes; you can skip that.” 

“All right,” said Baby angrily, “then give me a free association 
word, if you’re such a psychoanalyst and I'll go on.” 

“Oh you'll go on,” Miss Hotstetter said, pessimistically; but it was 
the rugged sort of pessimism that might be expected of a Nebraskan 
who had attended Northwestern University. 

“Well anyway, Mae was all dressed for the blowout——” 

“Could we stop using that word?” asked Miss Hotstetter, moving 
uneasily upon her chair, as though sore about something. Again 
Baby ignored her: 

“,..And Mr. Endo was nearly dressed. It was then that the mouse 
ran across the room, and | saw it. That was when | was thirteen.” 

Miss Hotstetter looked at her carefully. She was of the opinion that 
the young lady before her could not ever possibly have been 
thirteen; but she leaned slightly to one side and held her peace, 
fearful of starting more animadversions touching blowouts. 


“And then | tried to catch the mouse. We had rented a bungalow. 
A French pastry furnished one. You know, the kind of Florida 
bungalow 


that wealthy men from New York and their stenographers have. 
When it comes to interior decorating it takes a really first class New 
York——" 

“... The mouse, dear child, the mouse.” 

“Oh yeh. Well, anyway, the mouse ran behind the piano, so | 
called Mr. Endo to move the piano; and then Mae came in. She said: 

“| will not be the mother of a female brat who catches mice with 
her hands. Either you two will let that mouse alone or | shall leave 
the house? 

“Well,” Mr. Endo said, ‘you could hardly expect to take the house 
with you.’ 

“That annoyed Mae. Well, anyway, we moved the piano; then the 
mouse—he was such a little bitsy one—ran across the floor and got 
under the divan; when he ran across the floor he ran between Mae’s 
legs and she—say, being a spiritualist have you ever figured out just 
why when mice run between ladies’ legs the ladies—that is, what do 
you suppose they are thinking of at a time like that?” 

“| wouldn't know, Baby.” 

“Well, after the mouse ran behind all the furniture in the living 
room and we'd moved it all, it started to work on the other rooms; 


and all this time Mae was talking to Mr. Endo earnestly about the 
Mayor’s balls. But Daddy is a man who, when he sets out to do a 
thing does it; you'd noticed that already, hadn't you?” 

“Very decidedly | Continue please.” Miss Hotstetter moved again 
uncomfortably upon her chair. “| hope when you get around to it 
you'll tell me about the divorce.” 

“,..S0 then we tracked the mouse through all the bedrooms, and 
through the library, and the kitchen, and finally cornered him behind 
the automatic ice box. 

“You wouldn't believe what an awful time we had moving that ice 
box. It was all connected with pipes and things that led down into the 


basement. But finally we got the ice box out of the way. And what do 
you think?” 

Miss Hotstetter didn’t look as though she in the least cared to use 
her imagination, so Baby went on: 

“The mouse ran into one of the holes in the wall.” 

“And that, | conjecture,” Miss Hotstetter sighed, “was that; now 
could we be getting to the divorce.” 

“My! What language you use, for a religious woman!” Baby 
frowned, shocked; there was, it 


seemed to her, something jeckty and lewd about the word. Like any 
decent psychoanalyst Miss Hotstetter was white with fury at the 
thought anyone should consider her religious. But she was so deeply 
humiliated and insulted—for the first time since she had known Baby 
and Mr. Endo—that she was speechless. Before she could think of 
Northwestern words to deny such a cruel slander Baby continued: 

“So we found an axe and started on the walls. Fortunately they 
weren't very tough walls. The Florida people who build houses for 
guests from the north figure that a hurricane will probably blow them 
down anyway, so what's the use of bothering too much. And as fast 
as we'd get him out of one section of wall, he’d get into another, until 
there were hardly any walls left. 

“Then the cute little devil got into the floors. We had much harder 
work on the floors. But you know yourself, if you’re patient and 
persistent, you get somewhere. Finally after we’d chopped a hole 
through the living room floor the mouse fell into the basement. 

“We slid through the hole in the floor, scared to death for fear we’d 
killed the mouse; but he was still lively. By this time all the lights had 
gone out; and there was a funny smell of gas 


all around; and water was leaking everywhere; but the mouse wasn't 
hurt. He was just tired. He sort of gave up when we found him with 
our flashlight in the basement.” 

“Your mother, | presume, was also tired?” 

“Oh no, she had gone long before we finally caught Caligula.” 

“Caught whom?” 


“The mouse. We named it Caligula because it was so very male, 
even if it was tiny.” 

“But about the divorce, Baby?” 

“I’m getting to that. The darn house of course had to catch fire; so 
we went out to the garage and found one of those Mason jars they 
used to sell corn liquor in, in Florida. We poked some holes in the 
top of it, and put Caligula in. It was twelve o'clock then, and Mr. Endo 
had split his dress pants, and his shirt was sort of tinted; and he was 
kind of smudgy, if you Know what | mean.” 

“Yes, | think | Know what you mean.” 

“Well, the sparks from the house were starting to fall on the 
garage, so we took out the car and went away. You wouldn't believe 
how hard it is to find cheese in Palm Beach at one o'clock in the 
morning—and Florida always bragging about it’s got everything a 
tourist would want; 


why, California is cheesy from end to end—you could start out here 
at one o'clock in the morning and in five minutes, on any corner, find 
more cheese than——” 

“Baby, please, | can’t stand much more of this. You must 
understand that coherence in speech, sticking to your subject, 
getting——” 

“...lS one of the seventy deadly virtues,” Baby put in. She looked 
annoyed and pettish, but plunged on: 

“...We went sort of fast, and a lot of crummy motorcycle cops 
started chasing us; so we had to keep dodging around queer streets, 
and up alleys all the time to avoid them; but they kept tracing us by 
the fenders we scraped off. So finally we had to go to the Mayor’s 
Ball after alll. 

“By this time we were pretty worried about the mouse. You can 
appreciate our natural feelings, | hope, spooky as you are, after 
chasing the poor thing all night, and wearing down its constitution 
and all that, and then not having anything for it to eat. 

“You know that mouse would eat the darndest things, we found 
out afterward. We didn’t really need to be so particular, we could 
have—but then life is like that; you always find out those 


things too late. Did you ever read Francois Villon?” 

“Baby, please, you were saying:” 

“...50 we crashed the Mayor’s Ball, even though the snobs 
wanted to throw us out because we weren't dressed up enough to 
suit them. And then they called still more cops, until there were 
practically no more cops left in Palm Beach. 

“There was a lot of fooling around, one way or another—people 
are so silly—but finally Mae had to stop pretending she didn’t know 
us and identify us, and talk to the mayor, and get everything 
straightened out, so he’d let us go back to the hotel kitchen... And 
what do you think we found there?” 

“Cheese!” said Miss_ Hotstetter, leaping upon the word 
despairingly. 

“No,” said Baby, upsetting her profoundly. “Not at first anyway. We 
searched diligently all over the place. And you've no idea how fussy 
they were about it. They had all kinds of squooshy cheeses, but not 
any good, honest, American cheese. 

“But in spite of everybody being so mean to us we finally found a 
piece of American cheese. Would you believe that the place was full 
of foreign cheese, and the only place we could 


finally locate a piece of American cheese—in one of the finest hotels 
in the world—was in a rat trap in the basement? 

And then Mr. Endo got his hand caught in the trap and somebody 
sent for ambulances. It's always been like that. People haven't 
understood us. Just because we're individualists they leap to 
telephones and call people about us.” 

Miss Hotstetter leaned forward happily; here were words to warm 
any psychoanalyst’s inner being. 

“| understand,” Miss Hotstetter said, with the dramatic softness of 
a psychoanalyst, “go on about the divorce?” 

“Well, haven't | been going on about it!” Baby objected. 

At this juncture Mr. Endo snorted, belched, made his other highly 
anti-social noise, and sat up to pick his nose. 

He started speaking rapidly and with ultimate fire. He could be 
astonishingly vivid at times. Miss Hotstetter, and even Baby, listened 
to him with ultimate awe. What he was saying made absolutely no 


sense whatever, but it was terrifically impressive, like those 
speeches one makes in dreams, that seem so profound, in dreams, 
but upon waking, not a phrase of any 


consequence remains. Probably one of the reasons why the average 
person always tells authors: 

“Now if | could only get down on paper the thoughts I’ve had at 
times, when | didn’t have a pad or a pencil around.” Mr. Endo ended 
up in a burst of Rabelaisian laughter: 

“That,” he said, “is for an age of stockbrokers and motivators, and 


“Uh! Uh! Uh!” warned Miss Hotstetter, by now accustomed to the 
terminal adjectives he always used in a series of three. He smiled 
friendlily, in fair imitation of Richard Halliburton addressing an 
audience of Evanston meat packers’ wives hell bent for culture. 

“How far more subtle it would be,” he gasped, his histrionics now 
not unlike those of the Gish girls under Griffith direction, “to follow 
them into death with a gesture like that, than to plug along—’ the 
word plug seemed to annoy and distress him. It arrested him in 
oratorical mid-flight, and he made a face like that of a man who had 
eaten an olive and accidentally swallowed the seed. 

“Plug,” he repeated contemptuously, “Plug.” He seemed now to be 
criticising another orator. At length, however, he forgave himself for 
the 


word “Plug,” and yielded himself again to forensic. 

“...Muggle along, paying an income tax, taking care of a lot of 
God damned pythons, and kinkajous, and ——’” 

“But please,” Miss Hotstetter interrupted. “Your daughter and | 
were having a heart to heart talk.” 

He glared at where he supposed the sound of her voice was 
coming from and missed it by at least seven feet. Then he slid out of 
his chair upon the floor. Miss Hotstetter was startled; but Baby said 
complacently: 

“Leave him lay.” 

Miss Hotstetter left him lay. 


He made his series of three anti-social noises once more, grinned 
hideously, giggled in a sinister fashion that chilled the blood, and 
then was respectably inert. Miss Hotstetter felt like crying; but she 
said to Baby: 

“Would you please tell me about the divorce?” 

“_..Well,” Baby went on, drawing her legs up still further, “we kept 
the mouse and fed him, and | trained him so he’d run up my arm and 
snuggle in my arm pit, with the most divine ticklishness; and | taught 
him other trick’s too. Would you like to hear about them?” 


“No,” Miss Hotstetter said firmly, “But | would like to hear 
something about the divorce, if you please.” 

“...Well,” Baby went on, now obviously bored, “we got another 
house, and Mae kept on saying she’d leave that one too, if we didn’t 
get rid of the mouse, and Mr. Endo kept on saying: 

“You'd hardly expect to take the house with you,’... and there was 
something about his saying that which irritated her unduly. And so 
she looked around for somebody solvent and decided upon the 
penguin.” 

“The penguin!” 

“Sure, you know, the Algebraic Penguin. Why do you have to be 
told about short light men if you’re psychic? Now would you like to 
hear what we did when Caligula began to suffer from sex repression, 
as he grew older?” 

“l’'d be terribly grateful if you wouldn’t tell me anything about it; 
mice can take care of themselves; it's human beings who need help, 
and whom I’m out to help.” 

“That’s a laugh,” Baby commented sourly. 

“But the short, light man, Baby?” 

“Oh, him... The Algebraic Penguin was a professor in the 
department of mathematics and other stuff at Raycroft University... 
you 


know, where the Southern Gentlemen’s sons go, so they won't be 
taught anything a gentleman oughtn't to know.” 
“And where is he now, Baby?” 


“Who?” 

“Well where is she then?” 

“You mean Mae?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Oh he’s back in his school.” 

“You mean your mother and he couldn't get along?” 

“Oh sure they can get along. She lives in Washington and goes 
down over week ends to take care of his weak end, or something like 
that.” 

“But | don’t understand. Is Mr. Endo... your father | mean, very 
angry with her?” 

But Baby had lost interest in the whole subject. She was watching 
a spider that was letting itself down over Miss Hotstetter’s head. She 
asked: 

“Are black widow spiders really so poisonous they'll kill you before 
you can get to a doctor?” 

“Then your mother and your father are completely estranged?” 

“Oh no,” Baby said, “they’re just sort of resting up from each 
other.” 


Here, Miss Hotstetter decided, was one of the most interesting 
psychological equations in marital relations of which she had ever 
heard. 

“Are you sure you don’t want to know what we did when Caligula 
began to suffer from sex repressions?” Baby asked hopefully, her 
eyes drawn to the spider as the eyes of human beings are naturally 
drawn to moving things. 

“Quite sure, Baby. And now, do you mind being quiet for just a few 
moments... I’m thinking.” 

“You look it,” Baby said, not in complimentary fashion. 


Chapter Ten 


Basy, INNOCENT, AFFECTIONATE LITTLE ELF that she was, felt 
serenely comfortable and thoroughly at home, at Miss Hotstetter’s. 
With her pets around her, well fed and well cared, for, she had no 
worries. She lay in bed with Slimy, 


who had a flat, arrow shaped head, and far more ingratiating eyes 
than the average snake, or male. It was not a large snake, 
measuring only five feet eleven inches in length and four inches in 
diameter at its widest girth. Being a male it was not less squirmy 
than the average male. Rock pythons are more or less harmless. 
They are non-poisonous and do not bite; they just squeeze and 
swallow. The swallowing process, since they have no Adam’s 
apples, is not as unpleasant to behold, at least by an innocent 
bystander, as the ordinary swallowing processes of man. And the 
constriction of a rock python is not as uncomfortable as the ordinary 
constricting processes of the ordinary male, (See Detmar’s radio 
speeches on Nicholas Glue Time.) 

The kinkajou could more or less look after himself, in the matter of 
exercise (which was why they had never given him a name) because 
he was tethered to an old fashioned iron weight used, in former 
years, as an anchor for hitched horses. 

The horse anchor had been distinctly pre kinkajou. It was like this: 

Baby and Mr. Endo had started for New York, from Charleston, 
South Carolina. In South Carolina they hadn’t been liked a bit. For 


one thing hatching was frowned upon in South Carolina, since no 
divorce is legal there. Not that they had intended to go to South 
Carolina. They had started for New Orleans, since Baby had seen a 
picture of Mr. Kingfish in the paper and thought he was cute. But on 
the Dixie Highway there is a cut off, leading to Charleston, and when 
they had approached the cut off, Mr. Endo had been telling Baby a 
story. Unfortunately he had, in Florence, stopped for a drink. Instead 


of giving him the drink he ordered they had given him corn liquor; a 
formula valued by pigs and Southerners, and poison to Northerners. 
But Mr. Endo would drink anything. Once, petulantly, he had drunk 
four ounces of Mary Garden perfume, which is another story. 

So when he got half way through the anecdote —maybe it was 
that one about Mae East and King Kong—he forgot how the tale 
ended. So Baby slugged him... With the heel of one of her slippers. 
And he made the wrong turn. It was days before anyone in 
Charleston could convince him that he wasn’t in New Orleans, and 
so, the Kingfish having gone to Washington, Baby and Mr. Endo 
headed back for New York. 

In Jersey they went over the new Air Way, and somehow wound 
up on the Jersey 9 W highway 


(see Shell Oil Company map number seven, Jersey City and Vicinity, 
“Shell Oil Is Swell Oil’). When they had started up the 9 W highway, 
a police officer politely asked them if they couldn’t do better than 
seventy miles an hour, since they were impeding traffic. Mr. Endo 
was good at such colloquys, he handed the officer (the officer’s 
name is here omitted for obvious reasons) twenty dollars, and the 
officer said: 

“Lookit, Buddy, this is no road to take a lady on. It’s spring, and up 
along the Hudson where they shaved the cliffs, to cut the Storm King 
Highway through, the rocks are falling on cars.” 

“How scrofulous,” said Mr. Endo; and then they found their way to 
Schenectady, but completely missed New York. Baby, being always 
sober, called Mr. Endo’s attention to the fact that they were sort of off 
their trail; but Mr. Endo had come upon one of his quarrelsome and 
vindictive moods and he had insisted upon pushing ahead. So finally 
they found the Bronx Highway Extension, and the curves were 
banked so nicely and the road was so good that Mr. Endo kept 
saying “Eeeeeeeeeee!” to no point whatever, while his foot went to 
sleep upon the accelerator. Finally they reached not New York but 
New Haven. 


And then next morning Mr. Endo, feeling a trifle low, took the 
wrong turn, and that night they found themselves in New England. 
Deep in New England, and the antique shop industry. This, too, was 
due to Mr. Endo’s bull-headedness. They had stopped at a town in 
Rhode Island, called “Waukosh.” Fifty percent of the citizens of the 
town had been sworn in as special policemen, to beat upon the 
heads of the other fifty percent of the town’s population with clubs; 
there being a local demonstration in Democracy going on. The idea 
of the game was for the townspeople who were temporarily drawing 
two dollars a day from the county, to strike upon the head those 
townspeople who had no political influence whatsoever... while 
several large and useful factories remained idle as a testimonial to 
the great American game of Constitutional Prerogatives, as 
enunciated by Thomas Jefferson. (See volume eight, personal 
memoirs of Thomas Jefferson ghost-written by Edgar Allan Poe, 
Circa Something.) 

So when Mr. Endo stopped to get oil and gas in Waukosh a 
special policeman asked him what his business in town was, and Mr. 
Endo, with his usual whimsey answered: 


“I’m an anarchist, | came here to blow up things.” 

The special policeman was an anarchist too, but he was on the 
side of Democracy, so he struck Mr. Endo upon the head with his 
club. And Mr. Endo wound up twenty hours later, at an antique shop 
in lightest New England. 

The Antique shop was in charge of a pastel young lady with full 
breasts, narrow hips, and other things. Naturally they couldn't just 
stand there and eye her without buying something. So Mr. Endo had 
bought the horse anchor. 

Although a careless man about many things, Mr. Endo had 
inherited a tendency toward thrift from his more or less apocryphal 
ancestors. So he set about capitalizing upon his investment by 
casting around for expediencies respecting a horse anchor. 

At last he and Baby decided that the ideal purpose for it was the 
anchoring of a kinkajou. Had they bought the antique weight twenty 
years before they could have realized upon their investment by 
buying a horse to use it on; but in an age of automobiles, obviously 


this was impractical. They found the kinkajou in a Boston pet store. 
But enough of this. To get down to cases, the kinkajou was provided 
with a small 


leather collar, and from the collar a fine meshed chain eleven feet 
four and one half inches long extended to the hitching weight, which 
could be picked up and moved around at will, giving the kinkajou 
plenty of theoretical freedom of physical extent, even if his sex life— 
But who cares anything about the sex life of a kinkajou; besides— 
well, anyway: 

The snake was mostly black, but it had bright yellow stripes, 
throughout its length, not unlike the usual male, and on the top of its 
flat, arrow-shaped head, there was a diamond like yellow marking 
that gave him a distinguished look. He was a difficult pet to titillate. 

At only one point was he (the rock python— “Slimy’—) subject to 
stimulation. The reason they gave the rock python a name while they 
didn't give the kinkajou any name, was that the rock python, being a 
snake, of sorts, had suffered enough humiliation, snakes having 
been accused by Biblical historians of—well, the passage is rather 
ambiguous, but plainly Biblical historians have indicated by innuendo 
or indirection—still, it may have been merely an inept translation of 
Sanskrit, or Arabic—(the reader is directed in this connection, to 
Jean Jacques Tartoue’s admirable discussion of the point contained 
in his 


astonishing volume “Bestiality in Biblical Days,” published by Darnley 
and Hendricks, London, 1880). 

Specifically, the under side of his lower jaw (Slimy’s) was soft and 
stretchy, like the prepuce of an antelope. If this flesh were tickled 
he'd take it and like it, again not unlike the usual male. 

At the moment Baby was thus titillating her pet, who evidenced 
his corporeal appreciation by running out his four-inch forked tongue. 

This tongue was an instrument built for more purposes than 
gustatory ones. (See Seldom and Michaels, “Snakes in Classical 
Times and Their More Erudite Uses,” Showalter and Linklater, Aegis 
Press, London, Successors to Caxton Press, 1856.) 


The tongue could be stuck four inches into anything conveniently 
hollow and was used as a sort of radio aerial to aid the snake’s less 
effective hearing apparatus. 

It was a most sensitive and provocative instrument, smooth, yet 
firm and exploratory, and having far more delicacy and effectivity 
than the average male tongue, which is an inadequate instrument at 
best... In this connection the forked end must be considered. Those 
scientists 


who have been privileged to observe what the medical fraternity has 
piquantly named “The Bundle of His,” under the microscope, will 
understand that upon the snake’s tongue there were, tiny but in a 
tactile sense formidable, short tendons over which swept, under 
emotional impetus, waves not unlike those observed under the 
microscope upon the Bundle of His, or in a more gross sense during 
the action of peristalsis. (This latter in quite another connection, 
though to the same general end.) 

Though the rock python, who was named Slimy, could not see 
very far with his eyes, he could, after a manner of speaking, see 
splendidly with his tongue. 

Were he approached in a room from a distance further than his 
eyes could see he would run out his tongue, and then at once turn 
his diamond head toward the intruder, as the case might be. 

Baby liked the room to which Miss Hotstetter had assigned her. It 
was large, and all of the furnishings in it were light, both as to weight 
and as to coloration. Baby had an instinctive loathing for heavy, dark 
furniture, feeling with that sure perspicacity of youth that it too 
dreadfully symbolized all that the Right Thinking 


recommended in the furnishings of life itself, which furnishings, she 
had observed, almost invariably caved in upon the _ interior 
decorators who supplied it. 

From the window of the guest bedroom in Miss Hotstetter’s atelier 
of Northwestern University Arts and Sciences, complicated by 
Nebraskan simplicity, Baby could, but never did, look up to the crest 
of the hills constituting “Hollywoodland” on one side, and, on the 


other, out over the soggy valley of Los Angeles —which later would, 
in God’s time, be agitated by a lethal earthquake, to the great benefit 
of humanity, lowans being what they are. (Note in this connection 
Carlyle’s essay, “Man.”) 

What mostly Baby did, however, was to look at herself. She took 
down the curtains, and the overdrapes; took up the rugs, 
requisitioned the counterpanes, and the dresser scarf, and draped 
them around her endlessly; observing herself in the mirror thus 
variously clad with round eyes of surprise and boundless 
appreciation. 

In this manner she could, to her entire satisfaction, become “other 
people,” as she vaguely phrased it to herself. 

With a varying supply of materials she could make herself endless 
other people. All of these 


other people interested her far more than herself; and many of her 
happiest hours, to Miss Hotstetter’s despair, were occupied with this 
psychologically unsound game of making herself other people. 

It will be seen at once, by those in on the know, in respect to the 
more erudite terms of psychoanalysis, that this was bad business. 
Psychoanalytically speaking, should anyone care to, anything which 
tends to dispel the deadly dullness attendant upon being oneself, is 
bad. (The eminent Doctor Sadler has brought to bear upon this point 
some heavily sound observations which should be studied by those 
seeking light.) 

The only trouble with this game—and here the weight of authority 
as to the inadvisability of such games scores heavily—(it is well to be 
fair and give all the facts)—was that Baby would sometimes fall 
violently in love with these other people, so violently so, in fact, that 
real people failed utterly to measure up to these superinduced 
passions. This of course a trifle complicated life for her. But not 
hopelessly, since it was sometimes possible for her to pretend that 
real people were these other people, and thus, upon closing the 
eyes... but it is unnecessary to pursue the subject farther; any 


husband and wife who have been married over ten years will 
understand perfectly. 

Now Baby lay and thought of Miss Hotstetter...who could boil 
eggs so that the yolks were liquid gold; so that the whites were not 
too remindful; so that the whole could be combined with her golden 
toast. 

Never before had Slimy’s bowels moved with such salubrious 
regularity. Miss Hotstetter had discovered that avocados were good 
for kinkajou’s bowels too; especially the rinds; and never had dog 
been shinier and more agile. 

Miss Hotstetter, in short, was one of those ideal persons who, had 
she not had the misfortune to attend a university, would have been 
perfectly happy and consummately adjusted in a woman's natural 
sphere, since God knows the bowels are far more important than 
anything else since it is there and not in the head that the things 
psychoanalysts are looking for lurk. 

At this moment Miss Hotstetter knocked at the door, (Baby’s door.) 
Bidden to enter she opened the door a trifle fearfully, as she always 
did any door behind which were either Mr. Endo or Baby. 

“Aren't you likely to catch cold that way?” she inquired, in her 
usual motherly fashion. 


“Cold, my——’” 

“Make it your eye,” Miss Hotstetter recommended, being, as it has 
been noted before, extremely prissy about language. 

She sat down by the side of the bed and scrutinized the snake in 
not entire equanimity. 

Aside from the natural reasons why she ordinarily would, Baby 
liked her on several counts. Wherever Baby and Mr. Endo went there 
always appeared, as if by some dark magic of Western civilization, a 
middle aged woman, with whiskers, who, noting that Mr. Endo had 
an income of sorts, and making sure that his divorce was at least 
mildly legal, began to mother Baby hopefully. Miss Hotstetter was not 
at all like that. She was well-fixed; and she was far too let’s have it to 
have to seduce a man into marriage by mothering his daughter. 

“Aren't you afraid that horrid thing will bite you some day?” Miss 
Hotstetter asked. 


“What would he bite me with?” Baby wanted to know. “He hasn't 
got any teeth.” Miss Hotstetter quietly watched while the snake 
coiled himself around one of Baby’s slim thighs. Finally Miss 
Hotstetter gave a sort of combination Nebraska and University of 
Northwestern shudder. 


“It doesn't seem right somehow, Baby!” 

“What doesn’t seem right?” 

“...Oh, letting a snake play around like that, after all——’” 

“He’s harmless... People who are afraid of snakes are silly. Just 
think what worse things there are to be afraid of in the world. Have 
you ever computed the statistics on death by snakes as compared 
with death through boredom in the United States? If | were to finish 
school I’d do a master’s thesis on that.” 

“It is one of those things true in theory but not necessarily true in 
fact.” 

“Oh don’t take him too seriously,” Baby advised. 

“He looks kind of serious to me,” Miss Hotstetter said anxiously. 
“But that isn’t what | came in to see you about.” She looked long and 
searchingly at her guest. Her guest who was so wholly revealed, 
spread out piecemeal on this hot morning; pagan and unashamed; 
conscious of perfect proportions and ultimate beauty. The contrast of 
golden hair, deep blue eyes, lovely body, and the blackish, yellowish 
snake, all twisted and constricting in and out of it, was marked. Miss 
Hotstetter found herself entertaining feelings the like of which she 
had never 


enjoyed before. She reached out and touched the silky soft, pink 
warmed flesh of her guest. 

“What | came in for,” she put in hastily “...your father; he’s still 
asleep, and he’s making a peculiar choking noise. Is it all right do 
you think?” 

“Sure, he’s all right. But he likes to be hatched at a time like that.” 

“Hatched?” 

“Sure. If you hatch him he'll wake up pleasant as can be and go to 
work at his typewriter, with the usual disastrous results.” 


“That's one of the things I’m worried about,” Miss Hotstetter 
confided. “He doesn’t work. I’ve given him the quietest room in the 
house; and his typewriter is placed in such a way as to give him the 
best possible light. But he doesn’t do any work at all. He just 
scribbles bits of things on small pieces of paper and then loses them 
and doesn't care.” 

“Yes, | know,” Baby agreed, fondling the python’s under jaw. “You 
don’t have to worry. Some day he'll sit down in front of the typewriter 
and before he gets up he’ll have a whole novel done.” 

“Really.” 


“Well, that’s what he'll call it. Go on in and hatch him.” 

“I'm not sure it’s good for him.” 

“Nothing amusing is good for anybody; you have to make up your 
mind whether you’re going to be amused or spend your whole life 
trying to add a useless twenty years onto the end of it so you can live 
under the Townsend Plan.” 

“Where on earth did you get such ideas as that, Baby? They're 
anti-social you know.” 

“Yes, | know.” Baby scratched the python’s under jaw 
affectionately. 

Miss Hotstetter, having a feeling that she constituted a crowd got 
up and went out. 

“Hatch,” she said to herself as she went down the hall to her 
other guest’s room. She passed the open door where the kinkajou 
was kept when not in use. Tethered to his antique iron block he 
beckoned to her suggestively. 

“Hatch,” she repeated to herself thoughtfully, trying to remember 
parts of Mr. Mencken’s noble book on the American Language. 
Despite her sweetness she was the sort who would want to 
remember things like that. 

“Hatch!” she kept on repeating to herself thoughtfully; and then, 
“Oh For Goodness 


sake!” She uttered it aloud and clasped her mouth tightly with a 
cupped hand. 


At base Miss Hotstetter was really a swell person. Hers had been 
a ginger cookie upbringing. With a ginger cookie upbringing you are 
always sort of neat on the world. 

Actually she hadn’t a design of any kind against Mr. Endo or Baby. 
She’d have given them anything. It was really a fact, that even Plain 
Talk magazine couldn’t have successfully disputed, that she wanted 
to do good in the world, and to do good by Baby and Mr. Endo. 

The ginger cookie upbringing was Aunt Neva. Aunt Neva had 
lived in Sioux City, lowa; and in her early years Miss Hotstetter had 
been sent to stay with her. 

Aunt Nevas, because they have never been married, and have no 
children of their own, are quite wonderful people. They live in houses 
which have been turned a lovely ochre by wind, rain, cold, heat and 
mortgages. 

In the fall in Sioux City there would be bonfires; and is there 
anything that smells better than a lot of bonfires, on warmish, but still 
a little chill evenings? 

Aunt Neva would look at the little girl, and her eyes would glow 
pathetically with the little 


girls and boys she might have had. And her whole interest was to 
see what she could do for little Mary Hotstetter. Psychoanalysis to 
the side notwithstanding it is early experiences like that which make 
or break people. So kindliness was as much a part of Miss 
Hotstetter’s makeup as chromosomes. The ginger cookie 
background was far more valuable to her than the time she had 
wasted at Northwestern, or the years she'd spent being “brung up” in 
Nebraska. 

Aunt Neva liked to have the smell steal in upon her. All around 
Sioux City (this was a long time ago) there’d be the bonfires, and 
dusk, and musky odors of Sioux Indians, and Aunt Neva out in the 
kitchen, mixing up her heavenly batter. Littlke Mary Hotstetter in the 
“parlor” a trifle lonesome for her parents who were glad to get her 
“keep” off their hands for a short time. 

Then she’d smell the batter and go out to the kitchen. Aunt Neva 
wore more God damned petticoats. So little Mary Hotstetter would 
go out to the kitchen, and there’d be Neva, stirring and stirring a 


huge bowl. The bowl was a yellow too deep to be anything but 
brown, and around the edge of it there were a couple of 


rings that would have been white if they hadn't been clayish. 

“Can | stir?” 

Then Neva would turn the bowl over to her, and little Mary 
Hotstetter would take the leadish large spoon and stir, and while this 
was going on the bonfires, and the smell, and the city of the Sioux, 
with its memories not too long mislaid, when Sioux Indians with their 
weird cries... 

Aunt Neva was canny about such things. The minute the batter 
was ready to pour she’d know it. Aunt Neva was so gracefully old, 
and so heartrendingly wasted. It was from her that Miss Hotstetter 
inherited her flair for cooking. So they’d pour the batter. God! Talk of 
riches, talk of fame, talk of genius, talk of wild game. See golden- 
bubbly, heavenly smelling batter poured to sizzle, harden, turn into 
magic fragrance and hardness. The cookies they’d put in crocks, 
with lids to keep in the smell. 

“But,” Aunt Neva would say, “you mustn't eat them until you’ve 
eaten your dinner.” So Mary Hotstetter would eat her dinner, and 
then the cookies. They were not soft; they were not hard; they were 
crumbly and a taste of crush, 


with the fires of fallen leaves burning all over Sioux City. 

And the porch swing. Aunt Neva would put her arm around her, 
and kiss her, and cuddle her, and it was all so warm; and she'd feel 
Aunt Neva, with all her capacities for love overlooked for some 
reason. And Mary would draw closer and closer to her, as though 
she were going to enter into her and issue out of her, to make Neva 
happy. 

Neva was old, and so she died. Miss Hotstetter would never 
forget that dying. She was such a sport about it. She looked up at 
Mary and her eyes said: 

“| could have been, but nobody would let me; but I’ve made you 
happy, and other people; why | was never broached is a mystery to 
me, for | had much to offer, but I’m not kicking, and don’t you, Mary 


—take it and like it, and remember the world’s a tough place. Lots of 
people can't take it. Help them.” 

There are deaths far more admirable than livings. And Mary 
helped all she could. 


Chapter Eleven 


NEAT LITTLE PACKAGES OF LEARNING, FIT into pockets of 
erudition sufficed for Miss Hotstetter, now though unfortunately. 
Otherwise how could she have slept with those infernal howls going 
on? 


Nine out of ten in the Hollywood Hills put them down to a hungry 
wolf. But not Kinkajou, not Slimy, not Dog, not Endo, not Baby, not 
Doctor Snaffleblocher. 

All of them, to wit: Kinkajou, Slimy, Dog, Endo, Baby, 
Snaffleblocher, awoke at once, and were uneasy. Miss Hotstetter 
had heard it before, and what you have heard before you can sleep 
through, like the Chicago Elevated, Washington ambulance sirens, 
New York Bay tugs, good sermons; but it is to be remembered that 
Miss Hotstetter was from Nebraska where coyotes, wolves, and 
Baptists were an ordinary excrescence. 

The cry mounted toward the full moon. Grew in volume, died out 
to a profound melancholy, as a well known juvenile lead who had 
tried everything else slunk over the hills. In his mouth there was a 
lead taste which tantalized him because it was there only in 
anticipation. As Mr. Endo had, while picking his nose, pointed out, 
the sensual possibilities of life were disgracefully finite, unless one’s 
gifts were extraordinary. And the well known juvenile lead’s gifts 
were extraordinary. It had come about in this manner: 

During the shooting of the picture, “Wives 


are Willing,” there had been used a number of authentic, if old and 
dejected wolves. The picture had been shot in the month of August, 
a month during which the juvenile lead’s stars were wholly 
unpropitious. One of the wolves had gone mad. And the juvenile 
lead, eager for fan mail had been coaxed into becoming friendly with 
the wolves, for a set of stills. Almost everyone in Hollywood had 
forgotten the incident, but, as a matter of fact, when he had been 


about to leave the cage of the wolves, one of them had snarled, 
lunged, and bitten the juvenile lead upon the ankle. The studio 
supplied cauterization on the lot in the emergency hospital, and the 
whole thing had been laughed off... But the bite of a mad wolf. Even 
an old and sterile male wolf! Alas. 

The howls increased in intensity. Some set it down to hungry 
animals coming up out of the San Fernando valley. Some set it down 
to their drinking habits. But the regrettable fact remains. 

Kinkajou waked and described endless circles around his antique 
weight. Slimy put up his aerial in all directions. Dog climbed under 
Baby’s bed and whined from one end and emitted more consistent 
noises from the other. 


Baby herself woke in a cold sweat. She went down the hall to Mr. 
Endo’s room. 

It was seldom, in moments of stress, that they spoke. There were 
certain gestures, touches. Mr. Endo waked at once. He was intuitive 
too. They lit cigarettes. By sucking on them heavily they could 
provide a certain light. 

In the Hollywood Hills the birds sing at night. Mr. Endo got up, his 
bony frame, under his perspiration soaked pyjamas a sight to be 
remembered with revulsion. He went to the corner where he had 
thrown his clothes. Fussed for a minute. Extracted the most gaudy 
automatic possible of manufacture. It had a pearl handle and nickel 
plated barrel. He sat down upon the bed with it in his lap. Baby sat 
down cross legged upon the floor. He looked down at her, and, in the 
moonlight his eyes gleamed. Baby objected: 

“God damn it don’t look at me.” 

He looked out the window, and the howls continued. Baby could 
feel the hair capillaries over her body going into an erect state. But 
eyes or no eyes it was good to be with Mr. Endo now. She, however, 
was Careful not to meet his eyes. And still the howls continued. 


Hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog; lycanthrophobia from the 
bite of a mad wolf. 


The male juvenile’s actions were entirely involuntary, and, in the 
main, he regretted them. 

It was all so familiar, yet so unfamiliar. Probably the whole affair 
was entirely due to the fact that it was just about the nearest house. 
He was in evening clothes. Immaculate. Jocular. He could have 
appeared anywhere in town and nobody would have thought 
anything of it. In fact Marilyn Desney thought nothing particular of it 
when he came through her window in the Hollywood Hills. 

“Hello, Wackey,” she said, “I didn’t know you cared.” 

Fortunately it was quite dark and she couldn't see his face; but it 
was not too dark for him to see her throat, and that anticipatory lead 
taste was doing things to him. Like the taste of strong liquor, in 
anticipation, the morning after; like those delirious, feverish dreams, 
for absinthe frappes, cold things, long glassed things, full of ice. The 
male juvenile, in his male person, regretted horribly, but the mood 
was more than he could resist. Her throat was like marble, and she 
was sort of fattish, and replete. He gave another one of those 
unearthly howls. It was 


heard down at the Hotstetter psychopathic ranch. Slimy wriggled, 
kinkajou undulated. Mr. Endo, not knowing why, grasped his 
automatic tightly. Baby bent forward in a hush of terror. Miss 
Hotstetter (Nebraska-Northwestern) continued to sleep the sleep of a 
psychoanalyst before the facts of life. And the male juvenile, 
shudderingly, faintingly, bit into the soft white throat and sucked. 

The papers said that Marilyn Desney died of acute anaemia; and, 
as a matter of fact, she did. 


Chapter Twelve 


THEY WERE HARD DAYS FOR PSYCHOANALYSTS. Especially 
psychoanalysts who believed in the sterling principles of 
Americanism, and in the inherent nobility of the average American. 
Ideas, perhaps, imparted at Northwestern University, 


upon a trifle dusty top soil of Nebraska, than which—still— 

Out in the Middle West millions of America’s more Free and Equal 
morons were praying for rain. For more years than it is at all 
comfortable to contemplate, they had been praying for things out 
there, and Jehovah, proving himself yet once again No Gentleman, 
for all their indefatigable praying had sent them dust storms. 
Fortunately for the promulgation of the faith the pious never have a 
sense of humor. Not cured of praying for things by the dust storms 
they were praying for rain. Jehovah would, undoubtedly, when he got 
damn good and ready, send them some devastating floods for their 
earnest prayers. In the meantime something exactly suited to the 
capacity of the average American’s mind had fortunately happened 
to take their attention from the dusty result of their prayers and the 
growing impulse of middle-westerners to take up Communism under 
the impression that it was the same as Christian Science, osteopathy 
clairvoyance and Utopianism, except that you could have more than 
one woman. 

And what happened was chain letters. 

Of course it would have to happen to Miss 


Hotstetter. All sorts of strange things in absolute proof of the fact that 
the average American is nuts happen to psychoanalysts, probably as 
a gesture on the part of fate to abate their perswickyness. 

Usually Miss Hotstetter received letters only on the first of the 
month, from the usual practitioners of Rugged Individualism who 
make American life a nightmare. And sometimes she received letters 
in the middle of the month from indigent relatives back in Nebraska, 


who forgave her for having a college education and consorting with 
witches whenever they piously felt they were entitled to receive 
some unearned money even from the plainly damned. 

Some of these it must have been who named her in chain letters. 
Suddenly one morning, poor Miss Hotstetter, who was so unused to 
mail as to reach for her check book every time she saw a letter, 
received over eight hundred letters. They were delivered in a mail 
sack by a post-office truck. Miss Hotstetter was too appalled to 
investigate; but Baby and Mr. Endo, having her best interests at 
heart acted for her with their usual eclat. 

With characteristic impetuousness, after waiting but scantly for an 
inspiration that would 


resolve the Gordian knot upon the mail bag’s top, Mr. Endo, with a 
carving knife, slit the bag, as he jovially put it—with his usual 
unhappy flair for no account words—from tonsils to pelvis. 

The letters burst out of the bag and covered the living room floor. 
And all of them, save those which coins had sawed through, 
contained dimes. 

Baby was delighted. They piled the dimes up and ran their hands 
through them rickily. Baby pretended they were magic dimes. Mr. 
Endo, with the look of a man transfixed grasped handfuls of them 
and hurled them out of a window. 

“That,” he declared, “proves something.” 

...And it did. 

Magically the dimes that people sent to each other changed the 
whole face of Los Angeles in twenty-four hours. People stopped 
concealing the natural imbecility of average Americans, and came 
right out into the open with it. Miss Hotstetter was heartbroken, since 
this disproved all her theories, and made the whole faculty of 
Northwestern seem silly; to say nothing of the germ plasm of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Endo had never been so happy. In order to prove a point he 
started out to find his first 


published novel, which had disgraced book stores years before. He 
had, unfortunately, lost all of his author’s copies of his books in 
former years, and the editions on most of them had mercifully run 
out. 

But he was nothing if not persistent. He tried Miller’s book store 
on Hollywood Boulevard and was met with a frigid: 

“This is a respectable book store, Sir,” when he inquired for his 
book. 

But canvassing Hollywood Boulevard he came at last to a 
bookstore that looked prosperous, and there, sure enough, he met 
with success. 

“| want an early novel written by a man named Mr. Endo,” he told 
the clerk, giving him the title of the book. 

“Oh, that bastard,” said the clerk, and then he went down in the 
basement to a bin full of books which he had marked down to one 
cent apiece and still been unable to sell. Sure enough there was a 
copy of Mr. Endo’s early novel left. He brought it upstairs 
triumphantly. 

“l’ll have to charge you three dollars for it,” the proprietor said 
apologetically; “this guy Endo has something. He can say things that 
give people emotional experiences not usual to waking dreams 
ordinarily, but——” 


“Yes, | know,” said Mr. Endo. “Three dollars is perfectly 
satisfactory.” He counted out three dollars in dimes; but the clerk 
didn’t see anything funny about three dollars in dimes under the 
circumstances; all he said was: 

“I’m sorry, Sir, but there’s a sales tax in California.” 

Mr. Endo produced the sales tax and went off with the book. 
Somebody had used several pages of the book, when it had been in 
a circulating library, for the purpose that the pages of mail order 
catalogues are used in Chick Sale’s humorous dialogues. But when 
he got back to Miss Hotstetter’s he had found the page for which he 
had started his quest. 

There was something about an acid test for Americans, once and 
for all to place the spirit of Americanism in its proper category. 


...something rather stupid about a man who took some 
thousands of dollars and had them changed into one dollar bills, and 
threw them from the window of a prominent hotel in a large American 
City, with the result that some thousands of Americans since the 
event had been advertised the day before revealed themselves in 
the true nature of an American without delay, 


women, children and cripples being trampled to death in the ensuing 
melee. 

“But that,” Miss Hotstetter said, “is sophistry.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Endo, “but—” and then the afternoon mailman 
brought another bag full of sophistical dimes, which, in their concrete 
roundness, hardness, and jagged-edgedness, seemed to take the 
American spirit out of the realms of mere sophistry, into other realms 
not so pleasant of contemplation. Anyway, Miss Hotstetter said, 
rather forlornly, “nobody ever got anywhere looking on the dark side.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


WHILE IT IS UNFORTUNATELY TOO TRUE that psychoanalysis 
has never been known to have any effect whatsoever upon the 
patient—that is, no effect beyond what a Fan Dance might possibly 
have—it does not seldom do strange 


things to the operator, as Miss Hotstetter was finding out, day by day. 

Life, unfortunately for colleges, politicians, priests and other 
extraneous institutions and individuals, is discouragingly simple. And 
the more vigorously a regimen of simplicity is applied as a defense 
against it, the more the individual thrives; and the more a 
complicated and pious attitude is adopted, complicated perhaps with 
academics, the greater become the individual’s chances of some 
form of gaudy crucifixion. 

...For always the beast predominates, as anybody who has ever 
witnessed even one reversion to type too well knows. And the beasts 
resent highfalutingness, no matter whether it comes in the form of a 
Ph.D., a tendency toward Communism, or the ability to write poetry. 
And the beasts are always in the majority, as Democracy so 
graphically proves. (There may be some plagiarism on Bolitho here; 
if there is, please overlook it.) 

Philosophy? Miss Hotstetter? (Nebraska-Northwestern) Christ 
almighty the girl was packed with it. And yet it all seemed so silly as 
compared to Dog. Dog's philosophy was an ideal one... Not to let 
anybody know, unless 


you were awfully familiar with them, which end was which. 

So that, Miss Hotstetter sighed, was why so many people kept 
dogs... why they went to any length to discommode themselves and 
others with them; keeping them in hotels, in apartments, in the God 
damndest places. Professors with high foreheads and flat feet had 
assured her that this was a frustrated mother complex ...this dog 
nursing business. Pornographic authors had pointed out as naturally 


they would, that there might be something altogether more piquant 
mixed up in the matter. (See Herr Blattschmidt, private pamphlet 
issued under the imprint of the Wassermann Press, Berlin, 1896. 
Pamphlets obtainable in this country at any reliable New York 
Booklegger—do not pay over thirty dollars for an English translation, 
and be especially careful to ascertain whether upon page thirty-eight 
the explanation of “Hexadocy” is included. If this notation is not 
included in the translation it is probable that the whole is expurgated. 
Also, in the more reliable English translations, printed by a 
journeyman printer at Syracuse in nineteen hundred and five, the 
page numbers on page sixty-nine are upside down.) 
Dog’s philosophy was a defeatist one if considered 


in the light of the Higher Criticism; yet actually, to defeat Dog would 
have been pretty hard. Certain fundamental matters concerned Dog 
utterly. First among them all was a matter which would frighten even 
a liberal half to death if he saw it in print, and so instead we will 
content ourselves with pointing out that secondly—that is, secondly 
upon most occasions, the more inauspicious occasions, Dog was 
concerned with food. And after that death—for Dog, like all good 
philosophers was a death worshiper. He would feed, and then, with 
the look of ineffable beatitude that is supposed to come with an 
embracing of the True Religion—whatever that is out of some four 
hundred and sixty-eight battling mobs of potential gunmen—find 
himself a soft place, if possible also a warm place, and there swoon 
and to all intents and purposes be dead from end to end, or vice 
versa, for hours. Just as unhappiness is the only distinguishing 
feature by which happiness might be discerned, Dog found these 
temporary deaths, the outstanding line of demarcation which made 
life to him tolerable. And Dog seemed to have some especial 
knowledge, far preferable to any of the stuff on tap in intellectual ice 
houses; he seemed to know something about death which 


forever removed from him the possibility of getting so frightened 
about it that he might wish to run to some local service station to 
make a reservation in Heaven. He seemed to have advance 


information from some source that his primary interests in life would 
cause him no trouble whatsoever in an Hereafter, should there be 
any such abstractions. 

Miss Hotstetter had never had a dog. Psychologists seldom have 
dogs, just as Catholics seldom go crazy, and chiropractors seldom 
go to jail for performing abortions. And now to have one forever 
present under her ken, so horribly making shambles—in its 
perfection of philosophical viewpoint—of all the _ tinselly 
tintinnabulations out of tomes full of scholastic dust storms that she 
had so indefatigably burdened her fetching lap with over a period of 
wasted years. 

And there it all was... where it could have been discerned at the 
beginning, without benefit of pedagogy. Comfort, lack of fear... 
complacence before the possibility of extinction. ...All religion, all 
philosophy, all intellectuality, in a God damned little piece of meat 
from whose front you couldn't tell the rear... So simple, so 
uncomplicated, so unpaperish, so 


uninkish. So, not really intending to do it, she up and kicked him. 

Dog uttered a yelp, scrambled to his feet, looked at her feet, 
decided to make the best of a tough situation, and without further 
bellicose gestures, went back to soak himself in death for awhile, 
thus solving the armament question far better than any amount of 
halfwits handicapped with diplomas. 

A curious thing about Mr. Endo was, that despite his professed 
personal loathing for Baby’s pets, he would be the first to defend 
them. 

He rushed out into the living room; looked at the dog asleep, 
looked at Miss Hotstetter in tears, and demanded to know: 

“Who made the dog yelp?” 

“| did.” 

“What did you do to him?” 

“| kicked him.” 

Mr. Endo kicked Miss Hotstetter, (Again see Gray’s anatomy, page 
four hundred and thirty-two, paragraph four, line seven, phrase three 
—disregarding the hyphenated word in the Rand edition.) 

Miss Hotstetter sat down in surprise. 


“What did you kick him for?” Mr. Endo wanted to know. 


“... 10 see—to see if—to find out whether——’” 

“You sound like Major Bowes trying to be funny,” Mr. Endo 
objected. “What did you kick him for?” 

“| don’t know.” 

“All right,” he said pleasantly, “I'll tell you.” 

The startling unusualness of his pleasantry was anything but 
reassuring. It was as though Slimy had shot out his tongue, and, 
instead of its forked end, a lily of the valley pith had appeared. 

Miss Hotstetter was day by day performing that most irritating of 
cliches, “Living and Learning.” And now she lived and learned 
acutely; never again, when she picked up a paper to read that yet 
another author’s wife had divorced him for a butcher lover, would 
she misunderstand or wonder. 

He started to walk out of the room. 

“...Well, aren’t you going to tell me?” she wailed, still feeling guilty 
about having kicked the dog. He turned around and looked at her 
incredulously. 

“Tell you,” he echoed, astonished; “tell you—what are you talking 
about? | can make a whole 


chapter out of it. Why should you hear my chapters for nothing. 
People pay to read them.” 

And that, as it has so often and so succinctly been pointed out, 
“was that,” as any author’s wife will understand. 


Chapter Fourteen 


PRISCILLA EVER SO MUCH WAS A TOUGH KID, but now, if she 
hadn't had a handkerchief tightly tied around her mouth she’d have 
yelled her head off. 

Boy sitting by, his eyes glowing, felt something 


stir in him which all but tore him to pieces. 

It was not that he had intended, really, to be cruel. Cruelty was not 
in his nature. He was merely of an investigative turn of mind; and he 
had seen a motion picture, which his father had worked on, called 
“Viva Villa.” 

So Boy had made a bargain with Priscilla, and he would keep it 
too. They’d tossed a coin to see which would be first. Priscilla had 
lost. Boy had worked methodically. There were four little saplings 
arranged almost in four square formation. To them he led the ropes 
which he had attached to Priscilla’s wrists and ankles. This spread 
Priscilla out considerably. 

Then he had opened the jar of honey which he had brought from 
home. He smeared a small amount of it on her. At once the ants 
which were all over the place went to work. Priscilla’s squirmings 
satisfied Boy so utterly that he wondered why he hadn’t thought of 
something like that before. 

After ten minutes of it he unbound her, as he had agreed. It was a 
long time before she took any interest in her part of the bargain; but 
when she did she went to work with a vengeance, having gotten rid 
of the ants by the simple expedience 


of squirting a Flit gun which she had brought from home upon 
herself. 

Boy was curiously agitated as he, in turn, submitted to her tying 
up. Much as he knew it was going to hurt him he enjoyed the thought 
that he was honor bound and couldn’t escape; his word bound him 


like chains, and there was nothing he could do now to escape his 
part of the bargain. 

Binding him tightly, as he had bound her, Priscilla, eyes burning 
brightly out of a face wan with pain which still racked her made deft 
arrangements and then spread the honey. Her revenge was 
complete. Boy’s squirms more than satisfied her. After the agreed 
upon ten minutes she dutifully rescued him with the Flit gun and 
released him. 

Although they were both pretty sore they went on down the hill 
later singing, hand in hand: 

“In the Morning, in the Evening, Ain’t We Got Fun?” 

In all of later life there is nothing so lovely as the happiness of little 
children in their early innocent companionships. 


Chapter Fifteen 


WHEN HE WASN'T DRUNK, OR BEING hatched, or seized with 


those appalling impulses toward mental diarrhoea which he was 
pleased to call writing—during which he turned out quantities of copy 
which were unbelievable, 


both as to quantity and as to quality—Mr. Endo prowled. Nobody 
ever quite knew where it was that he prowled; least of all himself. 

He had a peculiar sense of humor, and he would prowl in search 
of things for his sense of humor to gobble up and he usually found 
them. More than ever now since he was no longer put to the 
necessity of finding all sorts of queer things for the snake to eat, 
osseous materials for the dog, and repulsively phallic vegetables for 
the kinkajou. 

In his prowlings he was not unlike his grandfather on his mother’s 
side. Sometimes his mind would wander back to the old gentleman 
who had, among other things, once practically ruined a side-wheeler 
steamboat in its prime. 

His grandfather had been tall, and stern of mien; the sort of man 
other men innerly or outwardly cringe from. 

Taken alone the old gent would have been awesomely 
respectable enough to get action in most quarters. (Frock coat, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 1899 gray gloves.) With the addition of a 
small boy he was impregnably respectable and impressive. 
Something like people who intend to outrage the outrageously silly 
codes of 


contemporary “decency” taking a lap dog along with them. 

There is that about the presence of a lap dog which soothes hotel 
clerks and other pimps of Democracy. They reason that the guy 
wouldn't stand for the lap dog unless he were really married to the 
dame, baggage or no baggage, (This latter does not necessarily 
refer to the dame.) 


The only one grandfather could not fool was his wife; so he took 
as many vacations from her as possible using the little boy’s 
necessity for a walk in the air as an excuse. 

And so the old man, tall, massive, wealthy, clad in his frock coat 
and his dignity would take the small boy by the hand and they would 
start out for no good. Even when Mr. Endo was ten, a sort of 
gangster code existed between them, the only code of honor that 
worked, perhaps, in America. They did not ever tell on each other. 

In the Chicago river one day lay a huge side wheeler Graham and 
Morton excursion steamer. At four o’clock, God willing, it would start 
for St. Joseph, Michigan, with a load of people who would remain 
sober until the boat passed the crib; with a load of girls all of whom 
would remain unplanted until the boat passed the 


morose, Cassandra-like bell buoy a few miles beyond the crib. 

On board stalked the tall, dire looking old man, rendered 
irreproachably and terribly respectable by the addition of a little boy 
with an innocent face and a cruel mouth, wearing a sailor hat with a 
rubber band beneath his chin. The old man stalked from end to end 
of the boat, while the deck hands and petty officers made ready for 
the afternoon excursion. When the eyes of one of the crew met 
grandfather’s a steely glitter from his cold gray eyes caused them to 
think of all those things which men have done not with their own 
approval. 

From the bridge to the engine room the old man stalked, 
inspecting; peering, examining, and each time saying “Humph!” in 
the manner of God viewing a Fan Dance from the wings and 
discovering the dancer to be wearing pants. 

Finally the mate in charge worked up the courage to approach 
him. Who? The State’s attorney? Steamboat inspection service? 
One of the owners of the line? 

“Where's the Captain?” roared the old man. The little boy clasped 
the old man’s hand tighter and wetted a little—if his grandfather 
should ever speak to him or look at him like that——! 


“He’s ashore, Sir.” The mate cringed. 


“So that’s it,” Grandfather roared. “Under no circumstances permit 
passengers to come aboard until | return... Remember I'll hold you 
personally liable.” 

...And then the Chicago Tribune next morning. (File XIV, Series B, 
Volume two hundred and sixty-eight:) “Four hundred passengers 
waited two hours due to some misunderstanding yesterday in 
respect to the sailing time of the St. Joe excursion steamer, an 
unidentified man having forbidden embarkation pending his return. 

“The man’s identity was not learned. He was accompanied by a 
small boy.” (See also in this connection Mr. Eugene Field’s ribald 
comments upon the incident the following day in his column.) 

Mr. Endo, remembering the incident, smiled to himself, though no 
right thinking person would have identified it as a smile. It involved 
the lifting of the left eye, and the lifting of the left corner of his mouth. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Miss EVER SO MUCH’S FEMALE SCUT, PRISCILLA, had an 
extraordinary sense of smell. Roaming near Miss Hotstetter’s, when 
the wind was from the house, she detected the presence of Baby’s 
menagerie. 


With a gift for trespass, and no little talent for burglary, she at once 
set out to investigate. As she trotted toward the house her tongue 
hung out and she panted with excitement, stopping only once to 
make use of a clump of bushes. 

Today Miss Hotstetter had firmly insisted upon Baby taking a walk 
in the sun, since she was beginning to look like old piano keys; not 
that the complexion was unbecoming to her. She was built for that 
sort of complexion and looked like an Aubrey Beardsley drawing. 

But birth in Nebraska, and a degree at Northwestern University 
forever precludes the possibility of letting well enough alone, (See in 
this connection Westermarck on “Secondary Motivations.”) 

While Miss Hotstetter and Baby were gone, Priscilla discovered a 
window in Miss Hotstetter’s house open and climbed in, finding 
herself in possession of the kinkajou and the rock python. The dog 
was with Miss Hotstetter and Baby, hunting, in despair, in the hills, 
for fire plugs, trees, or even a respectable sized bush. (Note 
Hambridge, Southern California growths.) 

For her age Priscilla was tall, and very thin, since she ate nothing 
but candy, and drank Miss 


Ever So Much’s gin regularly. She gave Miss Ever So Much a 
purpose in life, since when the two were at home together, the 
woman would sit and stare at the child while it played with itself, or 
an automatic pistol, presumably unloaded, which was its favorite toy. 
Staring at Priscilla, and wondering, took the place of cross word 
puzzles in Miss Ever So Much’s life. From this point of view Priscilla 
was a defeating composite, a synthesis of ever so many 


characteristics of ever so many males Miss Ever So Much had at 
times either consciously or unconsciously contacted. 

Closing the window carefully Priscilla went along the hall and 
opened the door to the first guest room off the hall, from which the 
furniture had been removed to make way for the comfort of Baby’s 
pets. 

Her eyes at once went to the wire topped box in which Slimy 
slept. Slimy opened one shoe bead eye and squinted. He ran his 
tongue out to discover who it was that had called upon him, and then 
contemptuously dropped off into a doze, after ascertaining from his 
tongue that it was nobody he had met socially. It is to be 
remembered that Slimy was from the Old Confederacy. (See in this 
connection pamphlet entitled, 


“Social Practices in the Old Confederacy,” by Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
Black Swan Press, Richmond, Virginia, eighteen ninety-six, also 
revised edition containing behavior patterns of Pendletons and 
Randolphs published by Bent Press, Petersburgh, Virginia, nineteen 
sixteen.) 

Priscilla had yellow, fluffy, ringleted hair, good to look upon from a 
distance, but rather coarse when closely examined. It had once been 
brown hair, not unlike the coat of a police dog, but Miss Ever So 
Much was unable to let hair alone. She had been born under the 
sign of Prixo the Hairy Star. (See Chicago Daily News Almanac, 
especially nineteen hundred seven edition—later editions are also to 
the point but not nearly so specific. ) 

Priscilla’s eyes were round and soft, and a dark brown, like the 
eyes of a large dog; a dark brown which was in startling contrast to 
her superimposed blondness. 

Wiry and agile, there seemed to be something of the whippet in 
her. Her sense of smell was acute. (See Douglas Freeman’s “Life of 
Robert E. Lee,” which was awarded the nineteen thirty-four Pulitzer 
Prize.) 

There was a Curious licorice smell about the 


snake which delighted her. It reminded her of two things: to wit: 


(A) The anisette for which her mother paid eighteen dollars a pint, 
under the impression that it was absinthe. 

(B) The long licorice concoctions commonly called by school 
children, “shoe strings.” 

Often Priscilla had stolen the anisette in order to distribute it at 
salient points about her frame, valuing, as who does not, the sharp 
burn of the heavy alcoholic content, which—other matters being 
equal—kept her from being too bored with life; since she had no 
absorbing interests. (The reader is here spared an erudite reference 
to certain works on Child Psychology by the usual old maids, 
masculine and feminine, who have given their all to such works.) 

There were only the tutor who came each day, forcibly to ply her 
with education—and anything else that a Hollywood Hills tutor would 
think of off hand—on the American theory that any child plied with 
education would grow up to be either a Democrat or a Republican, 
and thus be forever safe from Upton Sinclair and incontinent desires 
to free Tom Mooney. 

Observing the serpent’s snub, Priscilla shook it savagely. Slimy 
opened both his eyes and, since 


she was now very close, regarded her out of them with a bleak 
cynicism, So much as to say: 

“Listen, you, are you starting something just for the fun of it, or do 
you mean business?” He again ran out his tongue, to check on his 
near-sighted visual conceptions. 

Priscilla stuck out her tongue at him. So far the whole business 
was a draw. Priscilla liked the feel of him as well as the smell of him. 
On the theory that he might possibly be—since he smelled like it and 
looked like it, one of those licorice things school stores sell to 
children as “shoe strings” she sucked his tail, and tried to bite a 
piece of it off. 

The kinkajou, which had hopelessly tangled his chain looked on 
restively. Priscilla, failing to make any headway in biting off a piece of 
Slimy’s tail, and discouraged by the taste of it anyway, lifted the 
outraged Slimy out of his box. 

He regarded her at close quarters, both eyes wide open. The 
reptile was far heavier than she had imagined. Its yellow striation 


made it look as though it would be light and fast. 

With no little difficulty she got the snake down upon the carpet, 
and then seated herself to play with it contentedly. She liked the 
insinuating 


feel of it against her skin. She made arrangements to allow for a 
maximum of this. 

Slimy, now thoroughly aroused, shot out his tongue aerial 
frantically, trying to tune in on the vibrations which puzzled him. The 
vibrations, so far as he could figure it out, spelled “D. O. G.” in the 
International Snake Code; but unless both his eyes and his tongue 
were deceiving him, this was certainly no dog with which he had to 
deal. 

There was an odor about her which to him did not spell either 
Young Human Animal or Dog. (More screams from the frustrated 
kinkajou. ) 

It was an aroma which he identified (Slimy, not the kinkajou) with 
no other living, crawling, flying, swimming, squirming or tatting thing 
he had ever tuned in on; and he /iked it, damned if he didn’t! Males 
are like that; crawling, climbing or walking. 

A new odor. A new sensation perhaps. In this respect there was 
an absolute kinship between Mr. Endo and Mr. Slimy; and Slimy was 
that one of Baby’s pets which Mr. Endo disliked least. 

Sometimes, in fact, they broadcasted to each other. Slimy would 
run out his tongue, and Mr. 


Endo, standing near him, would put up his hand and work it as 
though he were sending messages in the Morse or Continental 
codes. 

They would talk thus to each other while Slimy comprehended 
easily, since he had not been to school and told what not to 
understand; and Mr. Endo comprehended only vaguely, if at all, 
since he had been enough in schools to have all of his sharper 
sensibilities decently blunted, that he might become what was 
facetiously called a “Good Citizen.” (Which he didn't.) 


Nope, Slimy told himself, after patient wig-waggings and high 
receptivity with his aerial ...there was simply no making it out. Not 
animal, not fish, not fowl; not anything he had ever contacted before. 

Not even the same species as that buxom lady who said she was 
from Florida, who had bought him, taught him his tricks, and 
displayed him to yokels—neglecting to demonstrate his best tricks. 

The thing to do, Slimy decided, with that neat practicality which 
belongs to all animals save man, was to kill it. Uncertainties, plainly 
belonged to death. 

Aside from a few rats, and a bird or two, Slimy had not much 
knowledge, directly, of killing; but in his subliminal mind were certain 


notions not unlike those in the germ plasm of any sound American: i. 
e. to kill what is difficult to understand and unlike what the neighbors 
represent. 

Priscilla Ever So Much noting the snake’s puzzled condition tried 
vainly to solve it. Being, like Slimy, for the most part ignorant, she 
could in a somewhat telepathic manner apprehend matters beyond 
the ken of the average individual. 

She reached up and took off, among other things, her dog collar. 
The dog collar she had taken from the pet of a motion picture 
director who lived in the hills, down upon which (the pet not the 
director) she had rolled a rock, killing it. 

The dog collar was extremely thin, made of leather, and studded 
with golden spikes. The sight of it upon her daughter had at first 
annoyed Miss Ever So Much; but Priscilla was so fond of it that she 
permitted her to go on wearing it, as a sort of periapt. 

Once the dog collar was removed Priscilla began to take on a new 
resemblance to Slimy. All around creatures watched. In the air 
millions of microbes, infinitesimal but cogent. Three wise ants 
watched from the wainscotting; there 


was a flea atop the curtains who knew what it was all about; and still 
vaguer things having no shapes perceivable to the eyes even of the 
ants were all about, like those long things with joints in them one 


sometimes sees shaping and reshaping before the eyes. Things 
even Slimy couldn't tune in on his tongue. 

He found himself (Slimy) executing a lethal undulation. In order 
that this be understood it is necessary somewhat to go into the 
creature's essential character. 

Actually he was a snake of limited natural knowledge of the 
ordinary life of snakes. At an early age he had been discovered by 
the Florida woman for sale in a pet shop in Norfolk, Virginia, where 
he had been born. His mother had been a pure Congo water python, 
and his father had been, as they say, in Virginia, a foreigner, since a 
sailor had brought him to Norfolk on a tramp steamer named Martha 
Washington, whose pumps had been leaky. 

In the pet store Slimy had never had any natural advantages 
whatsoever; and like so many young in all departments of life he had 
grown up a trifle frustrated and inhibited. The Florida woman, 
however (she was not really a Florida woman, she was from Bangor, 
Maine, but she 


said she was a Florida woman) had hung around Sarasota breaking 
Slimy in with some other snakes she was going to take on tour 
during the summer with the circus. 

The Florida woman used to take Slimy out of his box and let him 
down on the sand in the sun, near a rock, and Slimy liked that. His 
sullenness and inferiority complex gradually disappeared and he 
became positively jocular, Virginian or no Virginian (not, of course, 
that Slimy was, in the truest interpretation of the word, a Virginian, 
still he was born in Virginia, and that means a lot, to a Virginian. 
Again see Lyon Gardiner Tyler’s excellent pamphlets in this 
connection.) 

The lethal undulation then, it will be seen, was purely instinctive 
and atavistic; not even Slimy was quite sure what it meant, any more 
than a young lady from Sweet Briar College really understands when 
suddenly one night when there is a moon and a V. M. |. sophomore 
she starts to undulate in a peculiar way. 

Priscilla sat very still and watched him. He circled around her, with 
more of the purely instinctual undulations which resembled, 


interestingly enough (Sliding Billy Watson might be able to comment 
upon this) those of the so 


called “Strip Tease” dancer, which latter (at least it is an interesting 
speculation, to which perhaps Mr. Minsky might do a paper) may 
have perfected the niceties of the burlesque “Strip Tease” 
undulations, through the observation of snakes in Show Business. 

In many of her aspects, Slimy decided, Priscilla was not unlike a 
tree. (Note Joyce Kilmer in this connection.) 

Her posterior was flat upon the floor, and her legs were sprawled 
out like roots. Her torso was, in what Slimy might have thought of— 
had he been cursed with an ordinary education as_ the 
impressionistic manner—somewhat remindful of a sapling. That 
there was sap in it, Slimy was quite certain. Snakes may not be able 
to see very well, but gosh all hemlocks can they hear! 

And Slimy could hear the sap coursing through her plainly 
enough; just as he had, when the Florida woman from Bangor, 
Maine had let him embrace young trees in the springtime, heard the 
sap coursing through them. He could hear her heart beat too, and it 
reminded him of the beat of the waves on the shore, in Florida, near 
the young trees. But he could hear other unsettling things too, like 
the soupy mixture struggling to pass from her upper to her 


lower colon. This he couldn't account for, except that he vaguely 
thought something in connection with trees getting modern ideas, 
like everything else since the war. 

Priscilla’s springy, curled hair resembled leaves, especially leaves 
turned unnatural autumnal colors, for the sole purpose of hurting the 
eyes of snakes. Her arms would do well enough for boughs. Three 
weeks before she’d fallen on her left elbow, and severely bruised it, 
so that the articulation there was temporarily poor; to Slimy, as he 
heard the sap in her getting around that elbow with difficulty, it 
sounded like a tree limb with a sort of arthritis caused by a breakage 
or bentage. 

Slimy considered carefully, using his deficient eyes as well as his 
highly efficient greased lightning aerial; and also that sense which 


snakes have, and which is dormant in human beings since seven 
million, four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty-four years before Christ, which goes something like this: 

(It is hard to portray these things in prose, so please be 
charitable: ) 

“Ugga Uh! Ugga Uh! Ugga Uh!” 

The kinkajou kept on screaming and pleading for a chance to 
show how well he could acquit 


himself with somebody approximating his own size and weight, 
Queensbury rules entirely disregarded. Kinkajou was not, like Slimy, 
innocent. Kinkajou knew all the answers and what it was about, 
being so near to human; he was due, in fact, to be human, under the 
star Pisces, in nineteen seventy-six. 

Slimy started to swarm the tree. First experimentally, he drew 
himself across a root. Then he convoluted around the trunk. The tree 
lay down in pleased astonishment. (Again Joyce Kilmer.) Slimy 
encircled the roots deftly, concentrated upon the trunk, drew himself 
ever tighter, going, “Ugga Uh!” like all get out. 

There was an amazing amount of fernery at the base of the tree, 
all things considered. In Slimy, as he went into his act, was the death 
thrill of those who murder blithely, and reasonably, without any 
complicating devices about making the World Safe for Democracy, or 
preventing the spread of Sovietism. 

And then the door opened. The “Ugga Uh!” tapered off to a 
curious reptilian reaction something like the spiritual effect of the 
ripping of a banana peeling, not lengthwise but crosswise. 

Baby and Miss Hotstetter had entered the room. Baby reached 
down and pulled at Slimy; 


Miss Hotstetter gave a combination of Nebraska plain yell and 
complicated Northwestern yell. (See Pyle Smith’s collection of 
Northwestern yells, Gargoyle Press, Evanston, Illinois, nineteen 
twenty-two.) 

Angrily Baby unwound Slimy from around Miss Ever So Much’s 
ambiguous scut. It is a psychological axiom that women are 


notoriously reluctant to share their pets with other women, as the 
Hall-Mills case so graphically proves. 

“What'll we do!” wailed Miss Hotstetter. “Is the poor little thing 
dead?” 

“Naw,” Baby replied, examining Slimy’s nervous reflexes, “he’s 
jake.” 

“| mean the poor little girl,” Miss Hotstetter amplified, “Oh dear, Oh 
dear, Oh dear—and she’s such a sweet little thing, and so uncared 
for and lonely.” 

“Nuts!” said the scut, sitting upright, coming abruptly out of a 
delicious passive state and scratching her buttocks. 

“Sa-a-a-a! How old are you!” asked Baby in awed amazement, 
and it took plenty to awe Baby. 

“How much do you want for the snake?” asked the scut, 
continuing to scratch herself candidly, but this time not upon her 
posterior. 


“Are you hurt?” crooned Miss Hotstetter, kneeling beside her and 
massaging her, the way childless women massage female brats. 

“How much do you want for the snake?” repeated the scut, in a 
businesslike manner, being distantly related to the Equity 
Association. 

“You get the hell out of here,” said Baby angrily, gathering up the 
little one’s clothes. Baby dressed her; after taking one last long, awe- 
struck look at the fernery and remarking to Miss Hotstetter: 

“Did you ever see anything like it! A kid that age! She can’t be 
over ten. | didn’t think it was possible.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” keened Miss Hotstetter, “what'll her mother say?” 

“Her mother must be a furrier,” Baby commented. “And her father 
must be a hair-lipped man.” 

The scut went off down the hill cursing and uttering vile epithets 
and threatening to come back with her gang and shoot up the joint. 

When Mr. Endo came home Miss Hotstetter told him all about it 
carefully, missing no detail. He was bored until Baby began to 
describe the fernery. 

That night Miss Hotstetter had pork chops 


for dinner. And what pork chops. Though well able to afford 
additional help Miss Hotstetter would not employ a cook. Mr. Endo 
commented sourly: 

“To think that a woman who can cook and hatch the way you can 
should want to be a psychoanalyst!” But Miss Hotstetter was not 
cheered. She was worrying about Miss Ever So Much, who lived just 
below her not so far from Doctor Snaffleblocher. 

And sure enough, after dinner, while Mr. Endo was sitting rubbing 
his stomach and making grimaces not unlike those that orchestrate a 
highly successful finale in other departments of life, Miss Ever So 
Much appeared, her scut in her hand. 

...Walked into the living room as though she owned the earth. 
And, in fact, she did. Seven years before she had been a waitress in 
Joplin, Missouri. She had hitch hiked to California; and then hitch 
hiked contemporary Semitism after reaching Hollywood. But all this 
had passed from her mind as completely as though it had not 
happened. Nobody, now, could ever possibly have convinced her 
that it had occurred. 

Millions upon millions of morons had written letters to her, after 
seeing her pictures, telling 


her that she was God; not a She God like Mrs. Eddy and Aimee; not 
a He God like Mr. Roosevelt and Andrew Mellon; but a He and She 
God like—well never mind. In the past she’d had her secretary bring 
bushels of the letters to her bedroom. She’d had the floor covered 
with them inches deep. And then she had taken off all her clothes 
and wallowed in them. Lifted up hundreds of them above her head 
and let them fall over her. Rolled in them, mouth dripping saliva. 
Bitten them, Let them penetrate to the most intimate crevices of her 
body, until their sharp edges cut her cruelly. Exhaustedly, after hours 
of this configuration she had gone to sleep upon them, letting her 
hair flow over them, to say the least! 

All of the letters had said that she was God. And she had come to 
believe it. 

To a thorough American, quantity always proves far more than 
quality. And so, absolutely deified, she had become not a snippy 
God like Garbo, hiding from the public gaze upon billboards, nor yet 


a graciously unctuous God like Helen Bayes, full of nauseating good 
will and German silver plated intellectuality; she had become the 
God of Gods, and, reaching that eminence, had forgotten altogether 
that she was 


the God of Gods, as a real God with no inferiority complex naturally 
would. (See Jung in any of his more heady manifestations i. e. 
lucubrations. ) 

And so like many an one in that modern Bagdad, the Hollywood 
Hills, she lived in a dream (as to the nature of such dreams note 
Hollywood chapter in Morrow Mayo’s book, “Los Angeles,” Knopf) 
that was real and never bothered to snub anybody, cultivate anybody 
or outdo anybody. 

She owned all of the world that she could see, feel, hear, smell or 
taste, and everything in it; millions of morons still made their daily 
obeisances via the post-office; she was in this respect as much of a 
major problem to the post-office as an advertising agency 
specializing in “Direct-By-Mail” junk. 

There was nothing left to conquer; so there was nothing left for 
her to fuss about. Nobody questioned her Godhead, and so she 
never bothered to defend it, any more than she had in former 
enterprising years bothered to defend— Oh well, to hell with it, the 
thing works out in censorable terms. 

Baby was monkeying with the radio, listening to the police short 
wave operator in Los Angeles 


inform the radio patrol cars that there were suspicious characters 
standing on every corner of Los Angeles, giving the city a homey air. 

Miss Hotstetter turned pale. She had often seen Miss Ever So 
Much before, in fact she had once been consulted by her; though the 
thing hadn’t shaped up so very well. Miss Ever So Much had 
supposed Miss Hotstetter was a palmist; and, informed that she was 
a psychoanalyst, had admitted her mistake, magnanimously, and 
stayed for a consultation anyway. Miss Hotstetter had informed her 
that despite her fame and money she lacked contact with 
fundamental things, and that her inner resources weren't so hot— 


well, Miss Hotstetter didn’t say “not so hot,” she pronounced words 
having to do with the dead American language on tap at colleges, 
but she made herself understood. There is at least one language 
which is common to all races. 

Miss Ever So Much had hair the color of gangrenous pus, for it 
had been dyed and dyed again, until now it was totally moribund and 
appeared to be a sort of astral body or avatar of hair that once had 
been on this earth and was serving a rap in purgatory. 

Her figure was profound; as were her blackheads. 


They covered her like fly specks; specks from prodigiously healthy 
flies. There were black heads even in her lips, in the soft flesh of her 
eye sockets; in the lobes of her ears. Nevertheless she had what is 
playfully called in the Hollywood Hills, “Something.” Since this 
treatise is for fireside reading it will not be necessary to go on, to any 
great length concerning this Hollywooden “Something.” Those who 
are curious should consult Don Ryan’s novel, “Angel’s Flight.” As a 
matter of fact, and in order to be fair it is true that she was strikingly 
beautiful in a pelvic sort of way. 

Mr. Endo sat up and forgot the sensual delights of his digestive 
processes in contemplating her. 

“Have youse got a snake here?” asked Miss Ever So Much, in 
that voice that thrills millions. 

“You and who,” challenged Baby. Miss Ever So Much surveyed 
Baby carefully and unhurriedly. 

“Jez!” she said, forgetting the purpose of her call. 

There was that about the way Miss Ever So Much humped up in 
back which reminded one of a scorpion. It was clear that if she struck 
she'd strike with her tail. 


“Im so sorry,” began Miss Hotstetter. She had heard of the 
turnstile laws. Even if a child had trespassed, according to the 
turnstile laws (Blackstone pages sixty-eight to ninety-four, Rand 
Edition, John Lane, London) you were responsible. Baby was 
wondering how far the black heads extended. She said calmly: 

“Lookit, Sister, can’t we talk things over?” 


Miss Hotstetter looked at Baby and Mr. Endo helplessly. Mr. Endo 
was getting that “l could be hatched,” look. Mentally Mr. Endo and 
Baby were dividing Miss Ever So Much up between them; though Mr. 
Endo was afraid there might be blackheads even in her basic 
fundamentals... Not that it mattered, really, after succulent pork 
chops. 

“Well, anyway,” Miss Ever So Much went on... “you hadn’t ought 
to of done it. A kid like this. She says you trun her out. A kid like 
this... she repeated, rather vaguely, hoping that just saying it would 
eventually prove something, as something was always proved in 
motion pictures by waving a flag, or a baby. 

“A kid!” Baby put in vehemently. “Did you ever look her over real 
good? If that’s a kid I’m the Burning Bush.” 

“She was like that when she was born,” Miss 


Ever So Much said, demonstrating, as the publicity articles about her 
often said, that she was, after all, just a woman, and only human. “l 
had lousy heartburn all the time | was carrying her; and then when | 
seen that, | wondered | didn’t choke to death.” She sat down, 
crossed her legs, and lit a cigarette. Mr. Endo stared like a man 
beholding truth for the first time at Miss Ever So Much and her 
revealing posture. 

“There’s something about a soldier,” commented Mr. Endo 
grinning amiably. 

“Oh dear,” said Miss Hotstetter, visualizing a suit under the 
turnstile laws. 

“It ain't,” Miss Ever So Much went on, “that | could expect you to 
give her the snake, only, at least you ought to of let her come in and 
play with it once and awhile, since she’s so set on it.” 

“Set on it?” echoed Mr. Endo with awe. 

“Then you aren’t going to sue us?” put in Miss Hotstetter. 

“You have the loveliest blackheads,” said Baby, holding on tightly 
to her chair. And then all of a sudden there was no more 
misunderstanding between them. Mr. Endo and Baby approached 
Miss Ever So Much stealthily. 

“Hell,” she said, exhibiting no emotion whatever, “you can’t scare 
me. | been around.” 


“Who wants to scare you,” crooned Mr. Endo. Baby was fingering 
her shoulders. 

“But the child,” wailed Miss Hotstetter. Baby stared at the scut 
thoughtfully. Only in Georgia would they have put one of such tender 
years into a chain gang. She took it and threw it into the other room 
on the bed; then took Slimy and tossed it over to her to play with, 
stipulating only: “Don't pull its tail, or put your fingers in its eyes.” The 
kinkajou wailed despairingly, something that sounded like: 

“Crisakes, | never get a break around here.” 

She went back to the other room. Already Mr. Endo was making 
arrangements. 

“Like old times,” Miss Ever So Much commented, “before all the 
real guys out here croaked—and don’t think you can get my goat. | 
been places.” 

Baby looked the situation over carefully to see just where she 
would fit into the merry gathering; but Miss Hotstetter was all tangled 
up in it too—pretending, as Miss Hotstetter always did—that she was 
just investigating life in order to perfect herself in her chosen 
science. ...Fooling herself with that detached, carbolic aloofness with 
which educated people 


freeze themselves in order to make the heat still more contrasty 
when it is turned on; Baby just sat down and chatted with Miss Ever 
So Much, who was a superb person. 

“If only Matty Sarbuckle were here,” sighed Miss Ever So Much; “it 
really would seem like old times.” Miss Hotstetter frowned at this; 
any form of coarseness annoyed her. 

“Lookit,” said Baby, to change the subject so that Miss Hotstetter’s 
tender sensibilities wouldn’t be further outraged, “where did you get 
that ferny grub?” 

“Darned if | Know,” said Miss Ever So Much blithely. 

“Well, hell,” Baby persisted, “you must have some idea?” 

“| may be old fashioned,” Miss Hotstetter put in, “but | still don’t 
think that young girls should contradict their elders.” 


“You aren’t so old fashioned as to make any difference,” Mr. Endo 
commented, thoroughly annoyed with the whole debate. 

“Don't tell me,” Miss Ever So Much said primly, “that a young lady 
your age isn't hep to where babies come from.” 

Mr. Endo moved into a flanking position. 


“| been around,” Miss Ever So Much put in, more afraid of being 
put out of countenance than otherwhat. 

“She’s the damndest kid | ever saw,” Baby persisted, determined 
to carry on the conversation, no matter what inconvenience it caused 
Mr. Endo and Miss Ever So Much for the latter to have to stop to 
reply. 

“I’m going to let her grow up,” explained Miss Ever So Much; “and 
then see who she resembles. That ought to give me an inkling.” 

“Do you know who she reminds me of?” Baby went on, thus 
forcing Miss Ever So Much to raise her head to utter the one word 
“No”. 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” Mr. Endo advised. “She’s just 
talking to be annoying. She was always that way.” 

“Rin Tin Tin!” said Baby. 

Miss Ever So Much, hearing this, writhed galvanically, upsetting 
both Mr. Endo’s and Miss Hotstetter’s calculations. 

“My God!” she gasped, damply. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, Doctor Snaffleblocher entered, 
believing he was in the home of a patient of his who had just ‘phoned 
that she was dying of peritonitis, as the result of one of 


his appendectomys, as they say in the Hollywood patois. 

Walking all around those who were spending a quiet social 
evening together he studied them from all angles with the air of a 
somewhat conceited expert; it seemed to him that the arrangements 
were lacking in Dynamic Symmetry. (Hambidge. ) 

“| note a certain faultiness of technique, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said gravely. “Now, in the good old days, before all my jolliest 
patients died—” Manually, and not with as great dexterity and artistic 
feeling perhaps as might have been exhibited by Petronius (but 


nevertheless very cleverly for a modern) he made _ certain 
corrections. 

Miss Hotstetter could hardly contain herself. She loathed people 
with not sufficient manners to knock before entering (no reference is 
here intended to the “Song of Solomon”) and if there was one thing 
that remained at all times uppermost in her consciousness, it was 
her innate feeling for evaluations, touching upon good and bad taste, 
with which Northwestern University had endowed her, along with a 
desire to do good in the world. 


After his rather arbitrary and rather sweeping arrangements, 
Doctor Snaffleblocher turned to Baby with an almost childlike 
wistfulness, seeking commendation and approbation. 

“This way,” he explained, “it comes out even, Miss Kunk.” 

“| don’t happen to be Miss Kunk,” Baby said stiffly, following his 
directions. 

“Oh that’s all right,” he laughed, a trifle self-consciously, as though 
he were aware that she were having a harmless joke at his expense. 
“| always say, good clean fun never harmed anybody, much. And I’m 
sure you'll be all right now. In those cases it is important to take the 
patient’s mind off her difficulties. | could tell when you ‘phoned me 
that much of your feverish—and if you don’t mind my saying so— 
rather hysterical condition was probably due to an _ over 
apprehension of your true condition. The modern doctor takes these 
psychological matters into consideration, and often with excellent 
results.” 

Miss Hotstetter tried to speak, at the word “psychological,” but 
after a moment gave up the idea, since as it has been said before, 
there are truly times when speech is impractical. 

Baby was no spoil sport. At first she had 


thought that Doctor Snaffleblocher was spoofing her when he called 
her Miss Kunk, but now, realizing that he really supposed her to be 
Miss Kunk, she encouraged him; realizing that delusions of that sort 
were sometimes fun; she, herself, often pretended that kinkajou was 


Clark Gable. She said to the Doctor, so he wouldn't worry about Miss 
Kunk’s case any more: 

“| shouldn’t have bothered you by ’phoning you, Doctor; after | 
hung up the receiver | fixed it myself with an ice pick.” 

“Did you first sterilize the ice pick,” the Doctor asked, being one of 
those medicos who are sticklers about such matters. 

“Oh yes, Doctor.” 

“Go away,’ Mr. Endo said sepulchrally, to nobody in particular. 
Nobody went away. 

“Who invited you?” Miss Ever So Much asked of Doctor 
Snaffleblocher, who smiled back at her wanly and yellowly, saying: 

“Tut! Tut! Laura.” 

So in the end a good time was had by all, except the real Miss 
Kunk, who occupied herself with dying as gaudily as she had lived, 
and to the accompaniment of the same essential color motif; not that 
it mattered. Two hundred and 


sixty-eight Miss Kunks came in next morning, some grandly on The 
Chief, some on the Yankee Dipper frigate plane, others on busses, 
still others flat on their own power; which proves the essential 
ruggedness of America. 


Chapter Seventeen 


ai .AND FOLLOWING THAT AFTERNOON, when a good time was 
had by all, Miss Hotstetter felt less constrained toward Dr. 
Snaffleblocher, as one would feel less constrained toward a lollypop 
after having had it in a wide 


manner. She went down the hill to talk to him before Baby and Mr. 
Endo were up. They rose, customarily about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher was at home alone, enjoying himself with a 
hypodermic needle. 

“You know,” Miss Hotstetter said, “I’m worried about those people. 
| invited them to come and live with me because | was concerned for 
them. They couldn't find anything appetizing to eat, and Mr. Endo 
was in an appalling mental condition; | thought maybe, through 
mental hygiene | might be able to do something for both of them. But 
instead of getting anywhere with them I’m beginning to feel irrational 
myself.” 

“Don't let it worry you,” Doctor Snaffleblocher advised, “I 
understand them perfectly. | have a lot of patients like that. They’re 
refugees from boredom and victims of circumstance.” 

“What circumstance?” 

“The circumstance that the sensual possibilities of life are finite.” 

“He said something about that when | first met him,” Miss 
Hotstetter confirmed. “But it’s beginning to get awfully 
embarrassing.” 

“Embarrassing? Miss Hotstetter. Embarrassing; 


consider the composition of the word embarrassing—take it apart— 
well upon its components.” 

“That's just what | mean. After all, for all that | try not to, | have to 
use these things for the natural purposes for which nature intended 


them, and it’s awfully compromising to have somebody around who 
treats them as though they were confectionery.” 

“Oh as to that...” the doctor waved his hand in the sort of large, 
spacious gesture that is the natural concomitant of a Cosmopolitan 
attitude of mind. 

“| wouldn't give it a thought. He won't.” 

“That’s just it. He often catches me when I’ve——” 

“Of course... to be sure.” The doctor who had very little idea of 
what she was talking and less regard abruptly awakened to the fact 
that he had a cash customer in the house and that he had better put 
on some semblance of professional gravity. He sat up stiffly in his 
chair and dazedly groped in his mind for apposite persiflage. 

“When do you expect to come to term, Miss Ever So Much?” 

“But I’m not Miss Ever So Much.” 


He scrutinized her carefully and found that she was speaking in all 
verity. She was as bereft of blackheads as a billiard ball. 

“Well, anyway,” he went on, “lets take your temperature.” He 
arose and made certain hasty arrangements of a sort not dwelt upon 
in banal medical courses. 

“With that!” she gasped. 

He ignored her query with a fine show of professional aplomb. Not 
being able to talk while he was thus taking her temperature she 
gesticulated wildly, until, after a time, she settled back, gulped 
hastily, looked sick and at last was freed of her obligations toward 
him. He inspected the instrument gravely. 

“There is no cause for you to be upset, Miss Hotstetter. "You see, 
this is Hollywood. Things of an extraordinary nature happen here. 
You'll have to get used to it.” 

“But do you think they're healthy? Oughtn’t | to be doing 
something for them... oughtn’t | to vary their diet? Chicken and pork 
chops night after night; enormous quantities of soft boiled eggs in the 
morning; avocados at intervals in between won't it constipate them?” 

“HAmmmmmml" he said abstractedly. 


The ‘phone rang and he went and took up the receiver. Listened 
for a moment. 

“Oh,” he said, “so that’s where | lost my stethoscope. | must say 
you are a remarkable woman, Mrs. Withers. Just put the instrument 
away somewhere. I'll get it next time | come over. Think of it,” he 
said, much impressed, as he reseated himself, passing her the 
hypodermic needle. “A stethoscope, in a place like that. You learn 
something every day.” She looked at the hypodermic needle 
distressfully, put it down upon a small table at her side. 

“After all,” she went on, “I have a certain responsibility. They came 
to me... helpless, the poor dears; threw themselves upon me, as it 
were.” 

“As it were,” he agreed unctuously and made a sort of ticking 
noise. “Did | take your temperature?” 

“Yes, you certainly did.” 

“Oh yes,” he agreed; “I remember you were plenty hot.” 

“But look,” she protested. “Won't they get sick and die living like 
that?” 

“| fancy not, Miss Ever So Much.” 

“But I’m not Miss Ever So Much.” 

“Well, anyway,” he said sulkily, “if you're 


not Miss Ever So Much you’re accustomed to having your 
temperature taken in the same way and it amounts to the same 
thing. So let’s be getting on, Miss Ever So Much; when did you say 
you expected to come to term?” 

“Oh dear!” she said, “Oh Dear. Oh Dear. If | only knew what to 
do.” 

“Judging by your performance the other afternoon you do know 
what to do.” 

“I Know,” she agreed, “| suppose | have my points; but, after all, 
I’m vigorously healthy ...spent my early years in Nebraska.” 

“Don’t be obscene,” he chided, and heavily clicked himself in 
some obscure manner characteristic of the man. 

“But they, poor dears, don’t you think they both look sort of frail? | 
can't get them out in the sun; all they want to do is to eat and sleep, 


and Mr. Endo wanders around Hollywood and always comes home 
paralyzed drunk; and those awful pets of hers... !” 

“My dear Miss Ever So Much, people like that don’t expect long 
lives; they expect merry ones. Can you imagine either one of them 
far past middle age? It would be a positive solecism for either one of 
them to live beyond middle age. | assure you you have nothing to 
worry 


about. The middle ages were very jolly, | assure you, | lived in them. 
Did | take your——!” 

“Yes. You did! And I’m not expecting to come to term. And besides 

“Well don’t make the mistake again of imagining that it is a tumor.” 

“A tumor?” 

“How is the little girl,” he said smugly, in the tone of a member in 
high standing of the American Medical Association. 

“Little girl? Little girl? What little girl?” 

“The little girl that you thought was a tumor. Tut Tut,” he chided 
gently. 

“| haven't got any little girl.” 

“She’s a sweet child,” he went on, levelly, and with the facial 
aspect of one who dealt only in depthful reasonableness. “lI think it’s 
shameful of you to attempt to deny her; especially to me. Of course 
that astonishing growth of hers... there’s no explaining it in the whole 
realms of medical history; still, if you have nothing else to be proud 
of... after all, all five of the Dionne Quintuplets haven’t got that much 
hair among them. You are to be congratulated, Miss Ever So Much.” 

Miss Hotstetter started to cry. There was not any rationality 
anywhere in the Hollywood 


Hills, and she would have given just anything for an hour of 
reasonableness in any quarter. She went out sadly. As she passed 
him, going toward the door, he made as if to take her temperature, 
but she avoided him. As she walked up the path she came upon 
“Boy,” the unsettling proposition in juvenile masculinity mentioned in 
section six. He was sitting near the path amusing himself in a way 


typical to boys. She stood looking sadly down at him; he stared up at 
her unabashed and went on with his work. 

“It’s your fault,” he sneered. “You and your snakes. | never see her 
anymore.” 

“Who?” 

“Priscilla Ever So Much.” 

“Then you know who | am?” Miss Hotstetter asked, happily. 

“Sure | know who you are,” he said, pausing in spite of himself. 
“You're that psychic dame who lives up there. Miss Hotstetter.” 

“I’m not psychic,” she corrected, “I’m scientific. I’m a 
psychoanalyst.” But she did not vigorously correct him. She was too 
happy to have someone recognize her and confirm to her the fact, 
which she was beginning to doubt, that she was still Miss Hotstetter, 
Nebraska, Northwestern. She was in fact so thoroughly happy 


that she looked down at the little boy and woggled with reverse 
English indulgence. 

“Suppose,” she said, roguishly, “I were a fairy, and you could have 
anything you wanted by asking me for it, what would you like to have 
me do?” 

With the simple directness of childhood he told her. 

She innerly sighed. There was, after all, monotony in the 
Hollywood Hills, just as there was in Nebraska, and in Evanston. 
Hatching ...temperature taking... being a good fairy; it all amounted 
to practically the same thing. But she did not demur. After all, she 
had started this, she remembered, in all fairness. And beside, it was 
such a small thing to ask anybody to do. Her heart, she realized, 
would have been hard indeed to have refused. 

It was late afternoon. The sun, setting behind the Hollywood Hills, 
turned them to purple. (The hills.) 


Chapter Eighteen 


MotTHER'S DAY DAWNED BRIGHT AND CLEAR, and _ the 
Western Union, Postal Telegraph, Florist’s Association and Candy 
Manufacturers Amalgamated rubbed their hands together in an age 
old, world wide, characteristic gesture, indicative 


of what it takes to get along in the world spaciously. 

In Hollywood, Mother’s Day was a particularly happy event. After 
a solid year of chiseling their sons and daughters whom they had 
jockeyed at no cost of indignity (to the sons and daughters) into 
lucrative positions, Hollywood mothers could sit by the radio all day 
and hear things which made them a little easier in their souls; as 
gangsters are cheered by motion pictures which indicate that their 
maleficences are engendered by the bad early starts they got at 
home. 

Mr. Endo thought of his mother and winced, as he always did; 
Baby thought of her mother and wondered vaguely how she had 
looked the last time she had seen her; remembered that Mae had 
looked sore as hell and said: 

“Where’s my sapphire pin?” 

The sapphire pin had been used by Baby hastily in a moment of 
great exigency to take the place of an ordinary safety pin. 

Miss Hotstetter thought of her mother and made a facial 
expression like that which accompanies the accidental tasting of 
furniture polish when a bottle of liquor has been reached for. 

Miss Sorend thought of her mother and made 


an unconscious grimace, as thousands upon thousands of men 
women and children do when they remember their mother’s 
hypochondriac whinings, and their neurasthenic whimperings. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher thought of his mother and found that he had 
misplaced her. He searched carefully through the slightly awry 
contents of his mind trying to decide upon which of some twenty 


thousand visages that presented themselves to him were indeed his 
mother. He decided at last upon President McKinley. 

And so it went, throughout the land, from Coast to Coast. People 
winced; grimaced, clucked, snorted, suffered enuresis, itched, 
frothed, cursed as all day the air was filled with slimy glucose over 
the radio. But they went obediently to florist’s, candy stores, 
telegraph offices, telephone booths and sent offerings, which were 
received by mothers almost universally with the reflection: 

“Jez, why couldn't the kid have sent me money instead of this 
Crap.” 

Such magnificent moments in the lives of Americans always 
depressed Mr. Endo more than usual. At such moments he was 
likely to be stern with Baby, who was more than a match for him. 


As they sat down to breakfast, at four thirty in the afternoon, Mr. 
Endo began with one of his grouches. 

“Snakes!” he said. 

“Nuts,” said Baby. 

Miss Hotstetter, as usual, tried to appear as peacemaker; but their 
private language always defeated her. 

“Kinkajous,” continued Mr. Endo. 

“More nuts,” said Baby, unconcernedly. 

“Dogs,” persisted Mr. Endo. “Bones.” 

“How’ve you been,” said Baby, deliberately goading him. 

“Will you please tell me what all this is about?” Miss Hotstetter put 
in plaintively. ...Well, one could call it plaintively, for clinical 
purposes. “Will you please stay out of this,” Mr. Endo snarled, “l am 
about to give Baby her yearly lecture on social ethics.” And then he 
struck a pose; or rather, as a matter of fact, considering the thing 
strictly, the pose struck him, and he began. Baby ignored him utterly, 
so Miss Hotstetter it was who actually received the lecture. 

“Mother!” he said contemptuously. “Well if you ever are brat, 
promise me one thing. At least 


tell the issue the truth about the circumstances ...that it was sheerly 
an accident.” 


“How much do real small elephants cost?” asked the accident. 
“...And that you had no real intention at all of becoming a mother,” 
persisted Mr. Endo, “but that quite to the contrary you only hoped 


“They don’t grow up for a hell of a long time,” Baby went on, 
musingly; “and we could park a small one right outside the house 
here. | love the way they flap their ears.” 

“They have one at Universal, a tiny one,” Miss Hotstetter hurried 
to assert, to make peace. “I wouldn't mind it at all. If you could house 
break it I’d let you keep it in the house, if you’d only promise not to 
fight all the time. You know fighting is very bad manners, and no part 
of good mental hygiene.” 

Mr. Endo’s elbow slipped off the table. He glared around him 
suspiciously: 

“Who pushed me?” he wanted to know. 

“And those shrinkish dryish ropey tails,” Baby went on ecstatically. 

“And you,” Mr. Endo accused, fixing Miss Hotstetter with a vicious 
glare. But as he was about to continue with his indictment he forgot 


what it was that had passed through his mind when he had been 
about to accuse her. He forgave her and smiled. Mr. Endo’s smile 
was considerably less reassuring than his frown. 

Spiritually, not physically, Miss Hotstetter reached out all around 
herself and held on tightly. 

“He gets it on Christmas, New Years and Mother’s day,” Baby 
explained, vastly softening toward Miss Hotstetter who knew where 
small elephants were. Baby began to consider them in various 
colors. And all through Mr. Endo’s long, and on the whole rather 
effective, if completely dispiriting oration on the beauties of 
motherhood and fatherhood and the necessity for explaining in all 
honesty to children the real origin in intent that had brought them into 
the world, she so considered elephants, remembering their hides, 
which were so like the sides of old barns, ripe old barns. Veteran 
barns, she reflected, could be painted almost any color. Of course, 
she remembered, elephants did step on things rather promiscuously, 
and there was Slimy and Dog, the latter not ever quite sure which 
direction he was taking. 


White, she decided, was the best motif; not whitewash white, but 
an enamel white. An 


enameled white elephant with incarnadined nails. And then she 
remembered again the safety of Slimy and Dog. Sighed. It wouldn’t 
do. And directly under Miss Hotstetter’s nose a complex grew; an 
elementary, text book case of complex. ...Mother’s Day... white 
elephants... stern lectures: Mothers—White Elephants. Small white 
elephants, enameled. 

And so they all requisitioned telegraph blanks with messages 
properly inscribed in high priced copywriter saccharine and sent 
messages to their mothers. 


Chapter Nineteen 


NoTHING IN WHAT MISS HOTSTETTER HAD studied about 
psychoanalysis had informed her how to proceed toward the 
lustration, through mental hygiene, of a man who was better at glib 
and crackling phrases than her instructors had been. 


The more she _ studied the situation the more it became 
frighteningly apparent to her that psychoanalysis, like religion, was a 
structure of phrases, and useful only against those who were, in the 
case of psychoanalysis, inferior at the game of phrases, or, as in the 
case of religion, equally dumbsocked, that is to say, superstitious. If 
a man lacked a decent coloration of superstition, how was it possible 
to give him religion; and if he lacked a decent fear of phrases, how 
was it possible to psychoanalyze him? And there she stuck. 

There were other intimidating facets to the problem too. Here was 
a man who knew as much about psychology as did she, or her 
instructors, or the brilliant gentlemen who had written the text books 
her instructors worshiped; yet, with all this knowledge (which 
automatically should have caused him to be a “saved” man in the 
psychological department of life) he was the victim of almost all 
known complexes, phobias, neuroses, psychoses, and seemed to 
enjoy them far more than any successfully manipulated patient of a 
psychiatrist or a psychoanalyst enjoyed being what Americans drolly 
call “Normal.” 

True, according to the light she had, from Northwestern, by way of 
Vienna and what not (the reader is here spared any number of 
dizzying 


references) Mr. Endo should be unhappy. And much of the time he 
was unhappy; but the infidel had the effrontery calmly to point out to 
her that happiness and unhappiness could not substantiate 
themselves without each other, and that the deeper the latter, the 
greater the contrast, and the more effective the former. Also he had 


a way of deriving satisfactions and devious gratifications even out of 
his miseries which were appalling. She was even tempted at times to 
believe that masochism was capable of yielding up as much fun to a 
highly sensitized human being as was a picnic to a Kiwanian. 

As poor Miss Hotstetter, with her profound determination to do 
good in the world, pondered these esoteric matters the Japanese 
slavey who came to do the cleaning in the morning was about her 
work of hiding everything movable in the house in such a manner as 
to make life in the menage, after her ministrations something like a 
perpetual Easter Egg hunt. 

Kinkajous, snakes and a dog without perceivable differentiation as 
between its north and south poles did not dismay the Japanese lady. 

She was an ideal servant, in that she could move about phantom- 
like, demonstrating her solidity only by the concrete evidence she 
daily 


left behind her of her ability to hide things with exceptional cunning. 

Miss Hotstetter in a light blue silk morning robe intime made a 
striking appearance as she sat down near Mr. Endo, hoping wistfully 
that at last she might have that long deferred serious talk with him. 
He looked very serious and practically sober. In motherly fashion she 
began by inquiring: 

“Something worrying you, Mr. Endo?” 

“No. Something is worrying my publisher.” 

“What is it that’s worrying him, Mr. Endo?” 

“Me, Miss Candybottom.” 

“Well, | should think you would worry him; you worry me, terribly. | 
don't know what on earth I’m going to do with you.” 

“Oh don’t you?” 

“Now, Mr. Endo, please; | want you to be serious, just for once.” 

“Seriousness is for congressmen, circus barkers, college 
professors and the Parent Teacher’s Association.” His glance roved 
over her. The hatchy look appeared. Miss Hotstetter hurried on 
nervously: 

“Aren't you afraid if you keep up this drinking you'll get delirium 
tremens?” 

“No,” he said rather shortly; “what difference 


would it make? I’m surrounded by snakes and missing links all the 
time anyway.” 

“| know, but—don’t you think you could cultivate a more 
reasonable and continent attitude toward life?” 

“Sure. But why? Don’t most people cultivate a reasonable and 
continent attitude toward life —and just /ook at them.” 

“But at least you could be less anti-social. For your own good.” 

“Hell, wench, I’m always willing to be sociable.” 

“| don’t mean that way, | mean——” 

“Yes, | Know, you mean something out of a text book.” 

At this juncture Baby returned with the kinkajou, slinging the 
weight into the center of the floor with a deafening thud which shook 
the building. Unreason filled the room like a musky emanation from 
Cockaigne. Baby flung herself into a chair and raised her knees 
under her chin, catching her heels on the chair’s edge. 

“Has she been trying to reform you again?” she asked Mr. Endo. 
She had a peculiar faculty for unerringly gauging the degree of 
lucidity he happened to be enjoying at a given moment and always 
calculated her mode of addressing him 


to agree with it; a rapport between them which Miss Hotstetter 
always noticed with confusion, since it constituted a sort of private 
language which excluded her. Mr. Endo did not reply. He sat 
regarding a_ telegram’ sourly. Finding no_ opposition’ or 
encouragement for her desire to enter into acrimonious and acute 
forensics Baby asked Miss Hotstetter: 

“You going in to town today?” 

“Yes, dear.” Miss Hotstetter always addressed her in a sweetly 
resigned and encouraging voice that did something invariably to the 
cruel corners of Baby’s mouth. 

“You going to the circulating library?” 

“| will if you would like me to, dear.” 

“Get me a copy of the Statutes.” 

“What statutes?” 


“Oh you must have heard of them; Jez, Miss Hotstetter, for an 
educated lady there are certainly a lot of things you haven't heard 
of.” Miss Hotstetter had learned that it was best to remain silent at 
such moments. 

“They must be snappy reading,” Baby mused. “I haven't read a 
good hot book since Frank Harris died. If it wasn’t for the Hearst 
newspapers I’d have to read Mr. Endo’s books, and of all the baby 
prattle. But these ‘Statutory 


Offenses,” you’re always reading about in the paper; they trace back 
to the statute books... couldn't you get me one of the milder ones at 
the library; then later perhaps we could get the rest of them from one 
of the dealers in suppressed pornography. Somebody must have 
them; there must be a terrific demand for the statute books with all 
the free publicity the Hearst papers are always giving them. Be a 
dear and see if you can’t find me just one of them, will you?” 

Miss Hotstetter started to say something, sighed, smiled 
resignedly, and folded her hands in her lap. After a pause for 
refurbishing her spirit she said: 

“Well, anyway, Baby, you and Mr. Endo are beginning to look a lot 
better than you did the first time | saw you.” 

“You aren't looking so good though,” Baby observed. 

“| know, but I’ve learned more in the past weeks than——” 

“So you won't get me the Statute Books? You’re always changing 
the subject,” Baby accused. Miss Hotstetter looked as though she 
were going to attempt to explain; but at this 


juncture Mr. Endo who was plainly feeling uncomfortably sober 
interjected: 

“...Now don't you go putting any ideas into an innocent girl’s head; 
let her think what she likes about the statute books—it*s unforgivable 
to destroy a child’s illusions about the possibilities of life.” 

“But, Mr. Endo——” 

“Let her think what she likes about things,” he persisted angrily. 
“Isn't it better for a child to suppose there are infinite colorful 


possibilities lurking in every corner of life than to explain to her the 
dullness and stupidity of existence?” 

“Maybe after all,” Miss Hotstetter suggested, “I better get you a 
couple of drinks; | suppose it’s not good for you to sober up 
abruptly.” 

“Oh well, keep your statute books,” Baby said sullenly, and started 
to drag the antique weight away, rumpling up the carpet. 

Mr. Endo continued to stare unprogressively at his telegram. It 
seemed to Miss Hotstetter that he was gradually turning the same 
yellow as the paper upon which the strips which contained the 
message were mussily pasted. 

The rock python came into the room, when Baby released him 
and the dog, while opening the door to put kinkajou down for his 
afternoon 


nap. The python, noticing the pleasantly rumpled condition of the 
carpet started over the ripples, conforming his length to them, and 
breasting them like waves, evidently with considerable espieglerie. 
He put out his tongue aerial to feel who was in the room. The dog 
came running or backing into the room and either studied the rug’s 
condition, or prepared to outrage it, according to which end of him it 
was that he aimed at it. 

The python, with the settled prejudice of pythons against alcohol 
turned his tongue and his face away from Mr. Endo, and considering 
the fondness of pythons for less virile liquids slithered toward Miss 
Hotstetter and started to climb up one of her legs. She had 
discovered that if she thumped his nose he would be so nettled as to 
retire into a huff not unlike his mistress’s for a half hour or so at least. 

The Japanese lady, having hidden everything portable in the 
house came into the front room, stumbled over the python, and 
asked with the air of a perfect servant: 

“Is that all today, Madam?” 

Miss Hotstetter nodded, said: 

“Pick that up and put it back where it belongs and then you may 


” 


go. 


The Nipponese grasped the python’s tail, dragged him from the 
room, and flung him into the room assigned to Baby’s pets. She 
returned impassively, avoided with practised skill the dog’s efforts to 
bite her or to kick her, and went on out. Persistently constructive, 
with that impetus to alter everything that comes to cooks who go 
through colleges Miss _ Hotstetter began again upon _ the 
heautontimorumenos Mr. Endo. 

“I’ve read forty or fifty of your books, Mr. Endo, and it seems to me 
that they lack organization. In some of them you even call the 
characters by different names in the end of the book.” 

“In life,” he asked sharply, “don’t most characters start out with 
one name and end up with another? And beside | get bored with the 
things, just as readers get bored with books that are too consistent; 
why should anybody persist in sticking to the story he started out 
with in a book if it bores him; why can’t he finish up with an entirely 
different story if he wants to? Just so somebody gets married in the 
end to provide some trace of romance and respectability what 
difference does it make?” 

“You're so unreasonable!” 

“You talk like my ex-wife, Miss Hotslocher, that’s what she used to 
say when I'd object to 


her lovers, putting down their wet highball glasses on my 
manuscripts. Women are all ratsy.” 

“I know, but——’” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that before too,” he interrupted. “And why did you, 
instead of being a hetaera or a cook elect to go through 
Northwestern University and become a spiritualist? ...Because you 
wanted to escape the mauvish boredom of reasonable life; why did 
you come up here into the Hollywood Hills—save to get away from 
middle class respectability—why did you entice Baby and | here? 
Because we were the most idiosyncratic people you ever saw... and 
now with the lack of consistency of cooks who become M. A.’s you 
want to make us ordinary. Where’s the sense in it?” She scolded her 
tear ducts and observed in an injured tone: 

“| just wanted to see if | couldn’t be helpful.” 


“...Well, as to that,” he returned, brightening a trifle, and beginning 
absent-mindedly to eat his telegram. 

“| don’t mean that way,” she hastily interposed. He went back to 
his chair making a wry face. The paste that the Western Union 
Telegraph Company uses to stick strips to telegraph blanks is as 
untasty as a Child’s luncheon. He 


had, through something in the paste, come upon one of his dramatic 
moods. He struck a pose. Said: 

“You wouldn’t mean that way. When women say they want to be 
helpful they always mean that they want to do some impractical thing 
for which women are unfitted. Obviously, if they really want to be 
helpful to men the matter is always quite simple, if they are young, 
pretty, and reasonably clean. And if they are none of these they 
should be shot without delay. Women when they lose _ their 
availability become so bitchy about it that civilization has all but been 
borne under by them; it would be a mercy to shoot them after... now 
take you for instance.” He made as if to do so, but she did cry now: 

“Mr. Endo, couldn’t you just once say one kind and considerate 
thing to me.” 

“That, too,” he said bitterly, “I have heard before.” He went over to 
the window. Stood gazing out with an expression upon his face 
which suggested that he was performing that epitome of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, looking an arc through space-time at the back of 
his own head. 

But that wasn’t what he was doing at all. He 


was undergoing mutation. He was passing from a dramatic mood to 
a literary one, complicated by a general looseness not unknown to 
the mood literary. 

“| just can’t comprehend you, Mr. Endo.” 

“Who wants you to? It’s not a job for a psychoanalyst it’s a 
problem for Ripley, or Will Rogers, or for that Educated Horse out on 
Wilshire Drive, or the United States Supreme Court.” 

He paused to finish eating the telegram, paste or no paste. 
Presently a fiendish light came to his eyes. He paled. His nostrils 


dilated. His breath began to come more quickly. He looked for all the 
world like a man who was about to go “He Haw! He Haw!” kick up his 
heels, firk (see Rabelais before you jump to the conclusion that the 
word means something it doesn’t) and whinney. He looked, in fact, 
as though he were coming out of a rut; but actually he was going 
back into his rut. (Rut in the sense of groove, if you please.) 

Frightened, Miss Hotstetter got up to edge away; but she tripped 
over the rug and fell sprawling. Dog dashed or backed toward her, 
making an anomalous noise, according to whether he were dashing 
or backing. 


Mr. Endo rushed into the next room. There was the sound of his 
typewriter. Miss Hotstetter rolled over and stared up at the ceiling, 
nursing her inner and outer bruises. 

Anyway, she comforted herself, she had somehow managed to be 
an inspiration to an author, in the only way that women can inspire 
authors, by irritating the hell out of them; the hell being worth so 
much per word. 

She took what warmed over comfort she could to herself because 
of that—for she knew that when Mr. Endo set to typing like that he 
would not arise from the typewriter until yet another Endo abortion, 
under Heaven only knew what by-line would be brought into the 
world, in more or less Caesarean fashion, to be duly christened by 
his publisher with the usual peep show title. 

Miss Hotstetter got up and went dejectedly about preparing a 
meal, having that sinking feeling like a prolapsus of the, of the, the— 
Oh well, let it go—that women associated with authors do have when 
they see such glares and feel that they have in some manner 
retarded contemporary prose, despite their desire to be helpful. 

How in Freud’s name she wondered, was she going to keep him 
from becoming costive this 


time... when he started those long heats at the typewriter it might be 
days before he’d do anything salubrious for his system, and 
costiveness in an author...! 


Presently he bounced out into the kitchen and shook his fist 
savagely in her face. She backed away and trembled. 

“It isn’t because I’m afraid of him,” he yelled at her. “And it isn’t 
because of the telegram he sent me—do you understand?” He 
advanced upon her threateningly. But despite this familiar sadism 
she did not fall in love with him at that moment as women in decent 
novels do; she still just wanted to do good in the world and help him. 

“Who?” she asked helplessly. 

He put his right arm across his chest, palm open as though to 
strike her and then went back to his astonishing typing. He could 
type faster than a Wall Street broker’s third assistant concubine. 

Baby, smelling Miss Hotstetter’s viands came out to the kitchen. 
She stood by admiringly. 

“How,” Miss Hotstetter asked, “do you suppose we're going to get 
him to eat this time, now that he’s started pounding on that typewriter 
again... OHHHHHHHHHHH!” she 


ended up, “don’t do that!” She had run headlong into the stove. 

Baby grinned friendlily and replied: 

“Oh, we'll just shove it up——” 

“Baby! Don't stick your finger in that you'll burn yourself.” 

“Is that any of your business?” Baby asked, and stalked from the 
room. 

For the first time in her life Miss Hotstetter thought seriously of 
suicide, as who doesn't, suicide being one of the most prevalent 
forms of masochistic auto-eroticism, (Leopold Sacher-Masoch, Von 
—Opus Eighty-Six, fugue eight, the scene where Elizabeth stoops to 
conquer and is, instead, conked.) 

Miss Hotstetter sat down upon a kitchen chair, the only safe 
position in her usurped home for her being a sitting down one, and 
lowered her head upon her arms, and wept long and silently. Thus 
had it always been for those who had sought to do good in the world; 
they got done good. But it was not long before her valiant little soul 
lifted itself up again. She remembered that both Baby and Mr. Endo, 
unkind as they often were, had admitted that college education or no 
college education, there were some things she was good at. 


Chapter Twenty 


Lire HAD NOT BEEN AT ALL EASY FOR HETTY Sorend. Born in 
Minneapolis, of a Swedish mother and a Swedish father, she was 
half 1. C. M. A. The Swedish part provided her with soft skin, plump, 
naturally red cheeks, both 


above and below, and a figure pleasantly ounces short of buxom, 
and an equal number of ounces safe from skinniness. 

But her eyes were brown, and her hair was a. deep brown, above 
and below; a fact which went far to account for her unpleasant home 
life in Minneapolis. When times were good her father would look at 
her a trifle sourly and say: “...Well, what the hell,” for he had given a 
dash of blondness to many of the offspring of the un-Swedish around 
Minneapolis. Like all decent Americans he had his religion, and his 
religion was Swedishness. He would no more have thought of being 
helpful to another Swede’s wife than a Catholic, except in times of 
great drouth, would think of being helpful to the daughter, wife or 
grandmother of a Knight of Columbus. 

But when times went bad around Minneapolis, and the papers 
were filled with nothing but “Prosperity’s Just Around the Corner,” 
and eternally could be heard on the radio “Happy Days Are Here 
Again,” then Mr. Sorend underwent hyper-exacerbation, complicated 
by avoir le diable au corps screwee. 

Nights he would come home and sit at the table looking positively 
unprogressive, in the American sense. He would stare at his 
beautiful 


daughter, then just at sixteen developing a very promising pair of 
breasts and an equal number of equivalently articulated hips; he 
would then look at his wife; and finally consider himself. And then 
without saying anything he would reach forward, take two hands full 
of mashed potatoes, one of which he would sock into his wife’s face, 
and the other into his daughter's. 


This they could stand, since they both learned to detect his 
moods, and whenever they read in the afternoon papers that 
“America had Turned the Corner,” and that the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce could definitely promise that tomorrow 
everybody would be rich again, and that four more banks had failed, 
Mrs. Sorend would carefully consider her dinner not from a 
standpoint of vitamins and calories, but from a standpoint of 
projectile velocity, trajectory, and other such stuff having to do with 
ballistics. 

Also they developed a remarkable flair for dodging; a flair which 
was to serve Hetty well in after life, as she found when she went to 
Hollywood. And then as more banks failed, and the Chamber of 
Commerce began getting unbearably optimistic, and the newspapers 
crowded profound news of rapes and murders off the front page to 
scream that there was no doubt 


the corner would be turned tomorrow, because Al. Bumen, second 
assistant vice-president of the Illinois Manufacturers, Association 
had positively said so, Mr. Sorend became a still more morbid and 
sphacelus carnivora. 

You couldn't very well throw buttered beets— they were too 
slippery—or peas—they scattered so that the percentage was lousy 
—and that was all Mrs. Sorend had during these low vitality days... 
and even if he slammed his meat at her across the table she had at 
last become so proficient at dodging issues that good as he was at 
slamming his meat around it usually landed on the picture of 
Abraham Lincoln, or in the fish bowl. 

And so it was that, through frustration (See Adler, “Baffled Human 
Impulses” pages thirty-seven to one hundred and one, Elite edition, 
New York, 1924) he developed other propensities which annoyed 
Hetty far more than they annoyed her mother, and at last drove her 
from home on the theory that nothing worse could happen to her in 
Hollywood; for her father had developed the habit of staring fixedly at 
her (for years he had questioned her mother, but that lady, coming 
as she did from an old and proud family in which there had been no 
colonels, had 


never revealed her I. C. M. A. connections)—and then, in his 
somewhat complicated mind, he’d think of all the men he knew in 
Minneapolis who were approximately the right age and 
pigmentation... Thus introspecting for a time he’d get a concrete 
idea and act upon it ruggedly and individualistically. There were few 
mature brown-eyed, brown-haired men in town Mr. Sorend hadn't 
slugged. If an impetuous man he was yet a thoughtful one, and it 
was clear to him as it would be clear to any bookmaker, that if he 
eliminated such faulty matters as processes of elimination and 
reversed the whole operation something resembling justice would 
ultimately be done, at least in his imagination, which would come as 
close to a consummation of justice as the world has ever known, 
from Socrates to Sacco et Vanzetti. 

However like all rough and ready expedients the thing had its 
unpleasant phases, because the men always took it for granted that 
he thought they had been monkeying with his daughter; in fact it 
became doubly intolerable when, four times, he actually did get close 
friends of Hetty’s, since she had a brown-eyed brown-haired 
complex of her own, come by, naturally, through unnatural selection. 


So she up and beat it. 

In Hollywood her successes were much the same sort that she 
had enjoyed at home. Life is like that. (See early American poets.) 
She enjoyed all sorts of tests except screen tests, and finally had to 
give up, since her beauty was of the delicate, colorful sort, which 
registers on the motion picture screen as something resembling 
mene, mene, tekel upharsin, good screen registry being had only by 
those with features the which it is much pleasanter not to describe, 
that show up wispily upon the treacherously inflammable celluloid. 

So Hetty was forced to apply for relief to the Extra Association. 
They, seeing that she was extraordinarily pretty even for a locality full 
of such viable material, took care of her but gave her a job, which is, 
of course, the dismal part about most relief organizations. 

She was sent out to solicit contributions for the association from 
those who had been, and were, most of them uncomfortably aware 
that they would be again, in the same spot the Extra Association 


orphans temporarily were. (See Heister’s four volume History of 
Hollywood; Simon and Schuster.) 
Today she'd had an especially hard time. She 


had elected to climb into that sequestered section in an armpit under 
the shoulder of a portion of the Hollywood Hills where lived Miss 
Ever So Much, Doctor Snaffleblocher, and Miss Hotstetter, with the 
live stock, and her psychopathic charges. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher had mistaken her for Vi Talis, one of his 
patients, and insisted to the bitter end that she was Vi Talis; even 
attempting to prove it chemically. Naturally, believing her to be Miss 
Vi Talis, he refused to take her seriously when she had said that she 
needed funds, so that there was no chemical precipitation such as 
would have been manifest in the case of Vi Talis. 

The best she could get out of him was what she got when he took 
her temperature, and an offer of the free use of his hypodermic 
needle ...for both of which largesses Miss Granda Dazz would 
eventually receive a bill, since Doctor Snaffleblocher always 
confused Vi Talis with Granda Dazz. 

In order to make conversation she desperately asked at last: 

“Does anybody else live in this part of the hills?” 

And then Doctor Snaffleblocher started to tell 


her who else he thought lived in that part of the hills, including forty- 
three of his patients who had been dead for many years, and a 
plethora of them who had never lived. Also it appeared that many of 
the country’s national figures were resident but a few steps from 
Doctor Snaffleblocher’s. The census was, in fact, so staggering that 
Miss Sorend walked off and left him vocalizing. 

Having been a solicitor for many weeks for the Extra Association, 
in the homes of extras temporarily elevated to a position of 
importance sufficient to make their signatures worth something on 
Cigarette advertisements, she was not overly surprised at her 
reception at Doctor Snaffleblocher’s. 

At Miss Ever So Much’s palatial chicken wire and stucco 
confection, along about where the lanugo would have been in the 


crook of the arm opposite the shoulder of the hill, Miss Sorend found 
the door wide open. She rang. Nobody paid any attention to it. 
Periodically Miss Ever So Much’s servants left in a body after one of 
their mistress’s more unfortunate series of takes. However, she 
heard voices within. She decided that maybe one of those parties 
were going on. Sometimes if one walked in on them at just the 


psychological moment all of the links would contribute lavishly to the 
Extra Association. 

A little girl, who had evidently been over warm, lay upon her 
stomach on the floor, propped up on her elbows. She was wholly 
absorbed in a book before her. She read aloud from it, puzzled and 
irritated. It puzzled and defeated her, but she persisted. As Miss 
Sorend listened the little girl despairingly read aloud: 

“And then the prince, waving the magic ring over the princess, 
restored her to her usual form, presented her with a red, red rose, 
and kissed the hem of her skirt worshipfully.” 

She read the sentence again carefully, and then, said: 

“Maybe I’m wrong but I'll be God damned if | get the angle.” 

The little boy was absorbed too. The little girl, having been hot, 
had sort of pulled things up and spread out in a way most likely to be 
cooling, and the little boy was desperately trying to achieve a form of 
centrifugal gymkhana. Miss Sorend asked him about it. 

“Hell,” he said, “it can be done.” 

“| know, but,” Miss Sorend asked the sound technician’s son, 
“where’s your mother?” 

“What help would she be?” 


“| mean do you live here?” 

“No.” 

“Well, does anybody live here?” 

“Make yourself at home,” he invited, and being a sound 
technician’s son, went on with his soundings, but he only hurt 
himself, made no impression upon Miss Ever So Much’s scut and 
gave up in despair. Miss Sorend went over to him. 


“Come now,” she said, in that tone grown folk use to young 
children, “you mustn’t sulk you know!” 

“Sulk,” he repeated thoughifully, “sulk? Is that what you call it, | 
thought you called it——” 

“| mean,” Miss Sorend put in hastily, “if at first you don’t succeed 
you can always try and try again.” 

“Nuts!” said the little girl. “| don’t get the angle.” She threw the 
book of fairy tales across the room. 

“She’s ignorant,” Boy explained, “you can’t teach her nothing. 
She’s been reading that book all day and she don’t see the angle 
yet.” 

“What are you trying to teach her?” Miss Sorend asked gently. 

“’m trying to make a fairy out of her.” 


“She looks very fairylike to me,” said Miss Sorend, stooping down 
to pat the child’s silky bottom. And then Priscilla, wondering what the 
angle was, turned herself over, and leaned back on her elbows. Miss 
Sorend took one look and felt the suction of syncope. She 
straightened up and gaspingly fled the house. 

She toiled on up the hill, to the neat, stucco, red-tile roofed house 
where Miss Hotstetter, et al. lived. Miss Hotstetter was not at home. 
She had taken a hotel room for the afternoon, in order to be able to 
use things uninterruptedly for the purposes for which they had been 
intended. Mr. Endo, Baby, and menagerie were at home however, 
suffering from advanced ennui. 

Miss Sorend walked up on the porch and seeing no bell stepped, 
with the usual enterprise of Hollywood solicitors for charitable 
enterprises, into the room. 

Mr. Endo was sitting in a large chair with a bread board upon 
which was a typewriter across his lap, reluctantly writing. Baby was 
fiddling with the radio. Slimy lay soaking himself in a patch of 
sunlight upon the floor. 

Baby cast startled eyes upon Miss Sorend. Miss Sorend was 
standing petrified gazing down 


at the rock python. Petrification was very becoming to her. Mr. Endo 
looked at her. 

Baby became very still. She was seeing as pretty a face as she 
had seen in months. And then her glance dropped lower and she 
saw the hallmark of Minneapolis, that celebrated creamery products 
district. She smacked her thin, cruel lips, with the succulence of a 
child who had never been wholly weaned. She saw the narrow, 
boyish hips, the perfect bodily distribution of weights and possible 
leverages, stresses, strains, Keystone arches and Archimedean 
Spirals. 

Mr. Endo didn’t, at first, believe what he saw. 

“Lookit, Baby,” he whined, with his usual hypochondriacal 
neurasthenic habit of looking on the dark side, “I’m getting D. T.’s— 
between these novels, and this California liquor. What would your 
mother think if she Knew how badly you were taking care of me?” 

The silence in the room progressed from a negative to a positive 
one. Mr. Endo regarded Slimy, who had begun to move, with a 
peculiar undulating quiver common to males, toward the caller. 

If Slimy detected it on his aerial it must be there, Mr. Endo 
decided. He cautiously put 


down his board. Baby stiffened. Her eyes became a bit glazed. She 
scrutinized the caller in a peculiar way she had out of the corner of 
her elongated eyes that managed somehow to be both Oriental and 
Occidental. 

And then both Baby and Mr. Endo loosed triumphant ululations 
and sprang forward, hurling themselves along like the All Americans 
they were. 

Miss Sorend, taken completely by surprise went down, tackled 
above and below at the same time, contrary to all Known rules and 
regulations. 

Slimy, all entangled in proceedings undulated frantically, 
humiliated as only a member of the python family could be to find 
himself in eminent danger of death through constriction in the 
struggling mass. 

The kinkajou, smelling battle from the room where he was 
tethered to his antique weight made noises resembling an anaemic 


fire-siren, and in an excess of phrenetic energy managed to drag his 
antique weight into the next room. With squeals of delight he 
insinuated himself into the nearest vacancy which happened to be 
Mr. Endo’s. 

Mr. Endo, infuriated, cursed and savagely demanded to know who 
was pushing him; but he 


was too busy to go into the matter more than superficially. 

Dog ran, or backed, in, smelled around, saw nothing from either 
end that he could handle and ran under the divan. Once, in Mexico 
City, after a fight, he had found a toothsome severed finger under a 
divan, and he had never eradicated the wish complex which this had 
formed in his subliminal depths; everytime he saw a fight he dived 
under a divan, despite the fact that he had a distinct recollection of 
the trouble he’d had in getting the nail on the finger out of his teeth. 

From this household, Miss Sorend was sure, she would get a 
good contribution, if she lived. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


Miss HOTSTETTER WAS NOT ONE TO BE RELUCTANT in 
admitting her own faults. 

The general idea had been that Baby and Mr. Endo were, 
according to the psychology she had been taught at Northwestern, 
anti-social... 


And beside, they had so thoroughly saturated her bungalow in the 
Hollywood Hills with aberrations she couldn't behave like a stock 
American herself any more. 

In addition to being simply chock full of statutory offenses 
available at a moments notice, Mr. Endo was replete with the most 
devastating phobias. Miss  Hotstetter had been taught, at 
Northwestern, all about phobias and how to deal with them. (See 
Haeckel’s exhausting work on the subject Weiringen and Dunas, 
Berlin 1909) but Mr. Endo’s phobias were a cross and an affliction 
that no psychoanalyst should have been called upon to rationalize. 
He was so persuasive about them. After he had stuffed himself upon 
pork chops, chicken and soft boiled eggs, and applied bottoms up to 
social relations as well as to drinking, instead of being happy about it 
he would start to imagine. Miss Hotstetter was not sure whether she 
was most afraid of Mr. Endo’s imagination or of his actualities. 
Anyway, he’d look out the window and say: 

“Do you know, Miss Hotstetter, if there were an earthquake this 
house would slide right straight down the hill? What's to stop it?” 

Miss Hotstetter would try to think what was to stop it in order to 
unravel the sleeve of his 


phobia, but when she came to think of it, it seemed as though he 
was perfectly right. She had never noticed it before but the house did 
sit on the shoulder of the hill rather precariously. And instead of 
dissipating Mr. Endo’s phobias she began to catch them herself. And 
then he'd look up the other way: 


“Look at that hill above us,” he’d say pensively. “Another one of 
those downpours and floods they’re always having in these hills and 
the whole damn thing would fall right down on top of us.” 

“Now, Mr. Endo,” she’d begin, in the tones of a practising 
psychoanalyst, and then she'd look at the hills above them, and it 
certainly did seem as though he must be right. And then he'd utter 
his horrible giggle and challenge: 

“Bottoms up, my dear.” 

She’d run, but he’d chase her. And he always caught her. It 
amounted to what the Syndicated Press always described as a 
technical assault; only there was nothing so very technical about it. 
She’d always wondered about the phrase. Anyway, she had to 
admit, she'd learned a lot from Mr. Endo and Baby, a whole lot more 
than she'd learned anywhere else. Books had played no part at all in 
Baby’s life. She had been a cross far too 


severe for teachers to bear, so that she had early left school, and 
hadn't the faintest idea of the dates upon which the American 
peasants had performed their most epic gaucheries. But she had 
other ideas that were far more startling, and most of them far more 
instructive than any of the deeds performed by American peasants 
from seventeen seventy-six to goodness knew when. ...Not, Miss 
Hotstetter reasoned, that the peasants would ever catch up with 
Baby. Sometimes Miss Hotstetter sighed and sighed and sighed, and 
wished that she could get back to something approaching a rational 
state of mind, such as_ that which is recommended to 
psychoanalysts; there were days when she could not sit down at 
all... and she never knew, when she went to bed, what might not 
happen before morning. Not that she minded the kinkajou so very 
much; but the snake—I Horrible creature with no sense of proportion 
and so flagrantly and blatantly male as to be the predication of 
innumerable psychoses and neuroses. Still and all, she 
remembered, she was learning about life. Even Miss Ever So Much 
who knew a lot more about life than Mr. Havelock Ellis had to admit 
that Baby and Mr. Endo were helpful in this respect, though she did 
Say: 


“Crisamighty” (Miss Ever So Much, like most of the more gifted 
artists in the movie colony, was a devout Catholic.) “Il don’t know 
which gets me down most, Mr. Endo’s pie-eyedness, or Baby’s 
always being so sober it makes your blood run... well, not cold... just 
run.” 

“Anyway, Miss Hotstetter told her, as one neighbor to another, 
“they do get you down.” 

“Yes indeed,” agreed Miss Ever So Much, smiling cozily. 

So that was why they all went to Agua Caliente, Miss Hotstetter 
feeling that Mr. Endo and Baby should get out and around more; 
circulate more affably with their fellow creatures. The only trouble 
was that on the hundred and fifty mile drive over the week end Baby 
insisted upon taking not one but a// of her pets. And Mr. Endo, 
though he was always snarling at her invariably supported her in her 
more unreasonable notions. 

“Hell,” he said, with that not to be defeated logic which marked 
him, “we've parked them at the Ritz Carlton in New York. Why can’t 
we take them into some dank Mexican hotel?” 

“But,” Miss Hotstetter earnestly pled, “Do you think that Baby will 
really need them? After 


all, Mexican hotels, especially those near the American border are 
fairly well equipped.” 

“| doubt it,” he said bleakly. That was one of his most irritating 
habits, doubting things. All kinds of things; except his own thing. 

So they loaded the pets and started south. One of the things 
which most affrighted Miss Hotstetter about Mr. Endo was his 
insistence upon driving his car no matter how intoxicated he was; 
and no matter how intoxicated he was, the moment he found himself 
at the wheel he would straighten up and look defeatingly superior. 
And he never had accidents. When he couldn't sit up at all he’d take 
his car to the nearest garage, leave it, lose the ticket, and go home 
in a taxi; and then next day Miss Hotstetter, who took her wardship 
very seriously, would call up every garage in Hollywood, Westwood, 
Universal City, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Santa Monica, Long Beach 
and Van Nuys to find his car. 


There was one nice thing about him though; he’d never leave the 
car in Los Angeles. There were certain inherent decencies in the 
man. 

So they took all three of the cars to Agua Caliente. Mr. Endo’s 
black Chrysler, and snake; Baby’s red Buick, and kinkajou; Miss 
Hotstetter’s yellow Ford, and dog. 


The kinkajou wouldn't behave himself. He still regretted all the 
action that had been had in respect to Miss Ever So Much’s ferny 
scut and had been in a bad humor for days. 

At the Mexican border there were complications which infuriated 
Mr. Endo. He was not, in any of his aspects, a deliberative man. 

“You can't bring in the menagerie,” a polite but firm Mexican 
Official insisted. 

“You and who,” challenged Mr. Endo, piquing the man, who 
showed his fury by turning a leprous white. 

“You can’t bring in the live stock unless you have them 
vaccinated,” he stoutly affirmed. Mr. Endo had one of his fearful 
inspirations. 

“All right, you may vaccinate them.” Going to Baby’s car he took 
out the kinkajou and the antique weight, dropping the latter upon the 
Mexican official's foot. Curiously enough the kinkajou which had 
hitherto never exhibited any of the epicene traits attachable to 
Hollywood juveniles (see Krafft-Ebing, pages one hundred and 
seven to three hundred and eight, also scholia on page three 
hundred and nine—Link Press Edition 1917) took a liking to the 
swarthy young Mexican official; perhaps it was the uniform. 


The harried Latin officer developed an astonishing bashfulness 
and revised his ruling. 

“All right,” he said, coloring deeply, pushing away the kinkajou and 
rubbing his foot, “go ahead... And will you for the sake of the Sacre 
Bleu, Mister, take away this what the hell do you call it?” 

“You guess,” Mr. Endo offered. 

The Mexican crossed his legs, being a good Catholic, despite the 
temporary ban on crossings in Mexico. 


Mr. Endo enjoyed the official’s discomfiture, and remembered Mr. 
Walter Whitman’s remarks about officialdom in general; not 
neglecting at the same time darkly to consider in his alarming mind 
whether the young officer could possibly be any relation to Ambrose 
Bierce. (See Mencken’s comments, Prejudices Volume Eighty-Two, 
Series “E” 1916. Knopf.) 

“Do you think,” said the Latin with dignity “that | have to guess 
about a thing like that? After all, this is practically part of Hollywood; 
you might even call it the nether part of Hollywood.” 

Mr. Endo was not sure whether by “this” he meant geography or 
what the kinkajou was trying 


to do. Miss Hotstetter was, of course, worried. She said very 
distinctly: 

“Oh for goodness sake!” She greatly disliked any public display 
which attracted the attention of strangers. At the hotel there were 
more complications. Mr. Endo went to the desk and registered for 
them all. 

“...Mr. Endo, Daughter, Psychoanalyst, Rock Python, Kinkajou 
and Dog.” 

“We don’t allow dogs in the hotel,” said the clerk firmly; “and you'll 
have to register either your daughter or your psychoanalyst as your 
wife if you expect us to put you into a suite with intercommunicating 
rooms.” 

At that moment a well Known motion picture supervisor passed 
the desk on his way to the races, either the Latin races or the 
negroid; he was, Mr. Endo had been informed, impartial as to this. 

“You let him stay here?” Mr. Endo asked accusingly. The clerk 
colored. There was nobody, Miss Hotstetter had already noted, that 
Mr. Endo couldn't embarrass... considering all the structural 
possibilities of the word. 

There was no more argument at the desk, though the clerk 
averred defensively: 

“| still don’t believe she’s your daughter.” 


...But their troubles were not ended. The hotel was well filled for 
the races. Mr. Endo wanted the Mexican Royal Suite and couldn't 
get it, because it was already had by two male motion pictures 
actresses down to rehearse a dramaturgical sequence for Second 
National-Hernial Super-Spectacle, “Purple Patinas.” 

He also wanted the manicurist in the lobby and couldn't get her 
because she was a Christian Scientist and didn’t believe that there 
was any sensation in matter, so that nothing material could be held 
out to her in the way of inducements. 

In short, practically everything was wrong. 

“And to think,” wailed poor beleaguered Miss Hotstetter whose 
sorry lot it was to explain everything to everybody, “! brought you 
down here hoping it would make you less anti-social.” 

That night, after the races, they attended a party somebody was 
smearing on the second floor. Nobody, least of all the people who 
had inadvertently started the party by appearing au naturel in the hall 
and squirting the fire equipment at each other, had any idea who was 
throwing the party; but Baby, it turned out, was the one who bore the 
brunt. 

Miss Hotstetter could never get the straight 


of it, psychoanalyst, Nebraskan and graduate of Northwestern 
University though she was. All she knew was that it had to do with an 
“Old Fashioned.” 

An Old Fashioned, Miss Hotstetter had previously supposed, from 
the limited facts which had been presented to her before meeting 
Baby and Mr. Endo, was a kind of drink. But it didn’t seem to work 
out that way. 

“Old Fashioned!” Baby screeched. She seemed so small and frail 
and elfin. But it took eleven people to pull her off the guy whom she 
was beating with the steel heel of one of her slippers. 

He bled horribly; but she came away from him triumphantly 
holding a piece of his flesh which she gave to Dog, who promptly 
nuzzled it, or sat on it. 

Nobody could make head or tail of it all; well, anyway, not head, 
except that there were matters in respect to something old fashioned 


which Baby deeply resented out of her budding womanliness and 
innate self-respect. 

The ensuing riot topped anything since Lee Tracy made a classic 
gesture of contempt at the Mexican R. O. T. C. 

Mexican communists at Agua took advantage of the confusion to 
shoot at each other, thus 


demonstrating another triumph for the proletariat, which prompted 
Miss Hotstetter to innerly reflect that no matter how things stood 
something good would come out of everything if you just looked on 
the bright side. 

At four o’clock in the morning all of the Mexican officials in Agua 
accompanied Hotstetter, Baby, Endo and livestock to the 
international border. 

“Go back,” breathed official Mexico, in terms of ultimate garlic, “to 
Hollywood—this is not a respectable place, but Gratios Dios!—there 
are limits even to unrespectability—and as for that thing that looks 
like a monkey and acts like a Y. M. C. A. Christer-——!” 

“Hasn't an American Citizen any rights anywhere anymore,” Mr. 
Endo hissed. And then he did more than hiss; and he did it right on 
the International Border. (The State Department at Washington was 
later notified of this gesture. Those interested in the matter will find 
the annotated correspondence—which was quite voluminous—upon 
the matter under File Symbol ‘F’ Department ‘L’ State Department 
Files. Nothing however came of it, as one sees by the 
correspondence, since none of the officials present at the time 
retained sufficient presence of 


mind absolutely to ascertain whether it was upon the American or 
the Mexican side of the boundary line that Mr. Endo had done more 
than hiss.) 

After having more than hissed Mr. Endo dragged Slimy by the tail 
to his car, threw it into the front seat and started the car. Baby flung 
Kinkajou’s antique weight into her car and prepared to follow. Miss 
Hotstetter carried Dog by the middle to her car; but with her usual 
meticulousness as to detail frantically honked her horn for Baby and 


Endo to pause; which they did. She wished to ask them if they were 
sure they had forgotten nothing, before they left. But as the cars 
paused the Mexicans raised their guns and Miss Hotstetter very 
much depressed and muttering “Oh Dear,” motioned for Endo and 
Baby to go on; which they did. 

Mr. Endo was still angry when he got back to Hollywood. 

“You know,” he said, speaking with a reasonableness which he 
sometimes affected, despite his liquor, “| am a liberal-minded man, 
and, | hope, a fair one; but when somebody insults my baby 
daughter, that’s too much.” 

“Of course,” Miss Hotstetter agreed. “| know 


just how you feel. But vindictiveness is unconstructive.” 

He sat eyeing the telephone. With him to eye was to act. Finally 
he took up the instrument and called one of the San Diego papers, 
the one that could be depended upon to print all the news that was fit 
to increase circulation. 

He gave his name, explained to the journalist—who, like 
journalists upon other lots of the Fourth Estate, had never heard of 
any and all authors except Mary Roberts Rinehart and Bernard 
Shaw—who he was. 

It developed that he wasn’t anybody, until he happened to 
remember that he was in “Who's Who,” along with the complete 
roster of clergymen in the United States who had published their 
sermons in pamphlet form at their own expense. This indisputable 
proof that he was somebody at last impressed the journalists. Mr. 
Endo, with that Satanic sobriety and gravity which came upon him at 
times unpropitious to other people said: 

“| was down at Agua Caliente for the races today. Yesterday | 
mean... maybe it was tomorrow; well, anyway, the point is, the hotel 
there treated us abominably... almost as badly as an author might 
expect to be treated by 


the English nobility; maybe I’m exaggerating a trifle in saying that, 
but, the fact is, they wouldn't give us an extra room for our pets, and 
so we lost one of them.” 


“You say they wouldn’t give you a room for petting—in Agua——!” 

“Nonsense!” shouted Mr. Endo, “can’t you journalists ever think of 
anything ungenital?” 

There was a moment of confusion due to the plant department of 
the A. T. and T. The connection was customarily uncertain, due to 
the telephone company’s habit of setting up long distance calls 
through relays and repeaters. They had routed the call from 
Hollywood to San Diego through Enterprise, Kansas and Calais, 
Maine. 

“Pets! Pets!” Mr. Endo shouted in exasperation. “The dog, the 
kinkajou, the python and the mamba.” 

“Oh! You’re the guy!” said the journalist, understanding the 
distinction between pets and petting at last. "We got the story right 
here. They’re putting a head on it now. The A. P. is going to take 
fifteen hundred words on it.” 

“To hell with grocery stores,” Mr. Endo growled. 


“Your wife beat up a guy didn’t she?” the news man probed, or 
maybe he grilled. 

“No you horse’s North by East.” (By this time Mr. Endo had lost his 
patience.) “My wife lives with an algebraic penguin three thousand 
miles from here.” 

“Are you any relation to Lee Tracy,” asked the graduate of the 
journalism department of that splendid university at Stockton. 

“No and I’m not married to Mae West; will you for gosskes listen to 
me instead of building up theories of your own.” 

“Is it true,” asked the newsman, “that you had a Communist with 
you, and that you tried to overthrow the Mexican government?” 

“She was a psychoanalyst, you fool, not a Communist.” 

“That's what you say, Mister; where could we get a picture of her 
legs?” “That’s all beside the point; what I’m angry about is that in the 
excitement we lost the most valuable of our pets. We had a Mamba 
snake that we brought all the way from India. My daughter was 
terrifically attached to it.” 

“Snake? Snake?” said the reporter, brightening. “Is your daughter 
a snake eater? Could we 


get a picture of her eating a snake in a bathing suit?” 

“Snakes do not wear bathing suits you fool; beside this one was 
very small. Mambas are only about a foot long and about an inch in 
diameter, they resemble; well——_’” 

“What do they taste like, Mister; would your daughter give us a 
statement about that?” 

“Now listen, moron, my daughter did not eat the snake. Nobody in 
our party ate it.” 

“That’s your story; I’m going to say the snake was et.” 

“’m giving you a page one feature. We /ost it.” Mr. Endo sobbed 
artificially. “A genuine Mamba.” 

“Are Mambas poisonous?” 

“Are they poisonous! They’re the only snakes that have ever been 
able to stay with a black widow spider and like it. I'll say they’re 
poisonous.” 

“And you say you lost it in Agua Caliente?” 

“Yes, in the hotel there.” 

“In the hotel!” screamed the journalist with delight. San Diego 
hotel proprietors were plenty burned up that tourists stayed at the 
hotel in Agua Caliente overnight. Hotel proprietors were advertisers, 
and how they were advertisers. 


Mr. Endo was in “Who’s Who,” a story from him was a story you 
could blame on somebody and give yourself an out, even unto 
international relations across the borders. 

“You know,” Miss Hotstetter said, as she read the papers the 
following morning, after filling Mr. Endo and Baby with soft boiled 
eggs. “There’s something vindictive about you. It says that every 
guest in the hotel moved out. They’re still looking for that Mamba, 
and you know you didn’t have any Mamba when you went down 
there.” 

“Oh is that so,” said Mr. Endo, brightening a trifle, though it was 
usually in the morning that he thought about land slides, earthquakes 
and deluges. Morning for him being four o'clock in the afternoon. 

“Old fashioned,” said Baby contemptuously. “Old Fashioned.” 

Miss Hotstetter regarded them and relaxed. 


“But,” she murmured, a trifle hysterically, “they were nice and 
they're having a hard time making Agua Caliente pay this year. You 
ought to deny the story; tell them it was a joke. Surely you don't want 
to ruin those people down there. You know you never had any 
Mamba; the only 


snake visible to others that you had was Slimy, and you've still got 
him.” 

“Well,” agreed Mr. Endo, coming out of his usual waking doldrums 
about earthquakes and landslides and getting his hatchy look which 
came with satisfactory digestive functions, “maybe you are right. 
Maybe | never had any Mamba. What do you say we have some 
now.” 

“Erskine Caldwell calls it ‘Poontang,” Baby put in, “and it’s old 
fashioned, and to hell with it. You Know | never had so much fun in 
my life as squeezing Miss Ever So Much’s black heads. I’m going 
down there.” 

“So'm I,” said Mr. Endo, illogically, since he made no move to 
accompany Baby as she flounced out. He looked meatily at Miss 
Hotstetter who said: 

“Oh dear, but | have to use them now for what they were meant 
for.” 

“Mamba,” he said aloud to himself, ruminating and creeping 
toward her. “Mamba. Where the hell did | see that word? Maybe it 
was Maughan, it couldn’t have been Kathleen Norris.” 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 


Miss SOREND FITTED INTO THE MENAGE admirably. Of course 


there was the matter of her nose, which hadn’t at first been apparent, 
or rather audible. It was a nice little nose, and wholly consistent with 
her prettily arranged features; 


but the darn thing did tricks. Nobody, least of all Miss Sorend, could 
figure out the cause of it; but when she breathed through her nose, 
every once in awhile it would make a little crackling sound, which 
she seemed to enjoy, though nobody else shared her pleasure in 
this. It was not unlike others of those personal manifestations of the 
body, of an offensive nature, whose effects are not particularly 
disturbing to the individual, but highly so to others. 

On the whole, however, proboscis or no proboscis, Miss Sorend 
was a great comfort to Miss Hotstetter. Miss Sorend liked to knit, 
when she was not out soliciting alms for the Extra Association. And 
Miss Hotstetter, when she was not about her eternal task of finding 
the things her Japanese servant had hidden, liked to sit and watch 
her knitting. 

Miss Sorend even managed to get along with the pets. When 
Slimy would try to crawl up one of her pretty legs, she would reach 
over and thump him friendlily upon the nose, and he would, realizing 
that he had met an equal, curl up at her feet in homy fashion. The 
scene, in fact, often became quite domestic under the addition of 
Miss Sorend’s influence, with Baby in a chair, her knees drawn up to 
her chin, her 


points of superiority evident; Miss Hotstetter sitting with both feet 
firmly placed upon the floor, as she had been taught to place them in 
Nebraska; Miss Sorend knitting; the kinkajou perched upon a 
window sill watching hopefully for Miss Ever So Much’s scut, and the 
Dog wandering around under his disguise, darting, or perhaps 
backing at things; giving his curiously ambiguous barks, or other 


noises, according to the end of him from which the manifestations 
came. 

It was most cosy when Mr. Endo was out lurking and scuttling, 
annoying all Hollywood with his enviable ability to be even more 
irrational than the most adept Hollywoodens. At such times Miss 
Sorend would aid Miss Hotstetter in attempting to bring a degree of 
rationality to the character of Baby. 

“You know, Baby,” Miss Sorend would begin. “You are at an age 
now where you should be taking serious thought.” 

Baby, startled out of one of her umbrageous reveries, as she 
stared at some of Miss Hotstetter’s more attractive qualifications, 
and then compared them in a sort of mental eeny-meeny-miney-moe 
with Miss Sorend’s qualifications would reply: 


“Uh?” 

“Im sure, Baby, that you want to grow up to be a constructive 
person; a force for good in the world.” Miss Sorend wasn’t so much 
older than Baby and it pleased her thus maternally to blather. 

“Lookit,” Baby said, “why don’t you have a kid; that would give you 
something to knit for—all those sweaters; you practically never 
sweat, except when——” 

Miss Sorend’s nose crackled thunkily. 

“Now, Baby,” Miss Hotstetter chided. 

“| never saw the man I'd wish to bear a child by,” Miss Sorend 
came back, a trifle haughtily, after the manner of childless women 
with consequent inferiority complexes touching the matter. 

“You shouldn't have it that way,” Baby advised; “then you’d always 
be blaming anything it did on its father. You should have a group 
child... then if you were never sure who its father——” 

“Baby!” Miss Hotstetter objected, “it’s not polite to scratch yourself 
that way in public.” Miss Sorend ignored the insinuation and went on: 


“You ought to pick out a career, Baby, and be planning for it.” 
“’m doing pretty good,” Baby defended. 
“| know, dear, but you could hardly call such activities a career.” 


“Why couldn't you? Most people go in for them after they’re 
successful; why not start right there at the beginning and make a 
short cut?” Miss Sorend’s nose thunked as she said: 

“That, Baby, is some of Mr. Endo’s defeatist psychology.” 

As usual at the word “Psychology” Miss Hotstetter pricked up her 
ears, mildly offended, as is a Catholic priest, when some protestant 
infidel talks about religion. 

“Miss Sorend’s right, Baby,” Miss Hotstetter interposed. “Life’s not 
just eating and sleeping and—well, it’s not just, just——’” 

“I’m listening,” Baby said, as Miss Hotstetter trailed off. 

“...Well, itts—” Miss Hotstetter began again, and was badly 
confused to find that at Northwestern they had failed to tell her what 
life was. And then Miss Sorend thunked in with: 

“Life is getting somewhere, Baby, that’s what life is.” 


“Well, I've been places, Miss Sorend.” 

“| know, but—’” Miss Sorend blushed prettily. 

Somehow these conversations simply never got anywhere, 
because Baby lacked sufficient good, sound American education to 
be easily confuted by words and phrases out of books. 

It would never in the world have occurred to Miss Hotstetter, a 
year before, that mental hygiene was so difficult of application. As it 
had been taught to her it had sounded like something one could 
spread on smoothly like shellac. 

At this point the kinkajou set up such a frantic howling that they all 
hurried to the window to see what he was observing. 

A hundred yards away Priscilla Ever So Much walked along 
dragging by the tail one of the cats she was always killing by getting 
above them on the hills and rolling rocks down upon them. 

Behind her Boy followed along with an expression of anticipatory 
relish which prompted Hetty Sorend (who was really a very intelligent 
and observing young woman except when she was on the verge of 
one of her epileptic fits) to conclude that Priscilla had at last got the 
angle. 


Chapter Twenty-Three 


THE MAIN TROUBLE WITH MISS SOREND WAS that she had 
worms. 

Not that it was her fault, strictly speaking. It was the fault of the 
Democratic party, or of the Republican party, according to one’s 
preference 


in such matters; which parties had so muddled things up that even 
the Socialist party had come to look almost respectable in 
comparison. This was why Miss Sorend had worms. For like most 
unpleasant contemporary phenomena her worms were traceable to 
a lack of prosperity; and a lack of prosperity was traceable (See 
Michael Gold’s keen deductions in the New Masses Magazine) to 
the aforementioned parties; and Miss Sorend, for this reason, had 
been forced to spend the small stipend the Extra Association gave 
her for things other than food. She spent most of it on hosiery; for 
where can an honest girl get in this world without decent hosiery? 
And, being forced, by the Democratic, or the Republican parties, to 
spend her money on hosiery, she had subsisted upon canned dog 
food, which is made of horse meat. 

And so she had worms. (Doctor Victor Lagen’s interesting treatise 
on this condition in adult humans is available at the New York Public 
Library; see Miss Wormsley, in the vermifuge department, second 
floor, third door from the left, beyond the elevators.) 

This (Miss Sorend’s worms) disappointed Miss Hotstetter a trifle, 
valiant as she was; because if there were anything Miss Hotstetter 


liked it was something that a psychoanalyst could really get her teeth 
into. 

She (Miss Hotstetter) intended some day to write a book, as who 
doesn't. And she imagined, as also who doesn't, that it was a good 
idea to know a lot of irregular people intimately to this end. It is this 
thought on the part of people who yearn to become authors which 


makes it possible for some two thousand writing correspondence 
schools to do a land-office business with the millions of Americans 
who would like to have a good sound excuse to know a lot of 
irregular people intimately. 

So, coming home, with the usual cheery and optimistic greeting 
and finding Miss Sorend in a state of collapse, and hearing her story, 
she had invited her to stay. 

Gladly Miss Sorend stayed. Nor was Miss Hotstetter sorry of her 
invitation when she discovered Miss Sorend’s uncommon malaise. 
There was one nice thing about Doctor Snaffleblocher; he was never 
too clear concerning whom he had done things for—yet, despite his 
slightly quaint habits he could, when he got right down to it, turn a 
pretty neat bit of surgery in cases of mumps of the abdomen or 
promote a quiet deck of heroin. And even if he did talk 


about his cases nobody ever believed anything he said, and he 
would have made a very poor witness in court... hence his great 
demand in certain quarters. 

To him went Miss Hotstetter with her desire to be helpful on behalf 
of Miss Sorend’s affliction. 

“Good morning, Miss Ever So Much,” he said, with his usual 
kindliness. She resisted his attempts to take her temperature and 
said: 

“| didn't come about myself this morning, Doctor;” she gave a 
resigned look of tired toleration and added, “or about my little girl. | 
came to find out what you can do for worms.” 

“There really isn’t very much you can do for them,” he said, trying 
to find an unpunctured place on his wrist, “they’re a feckless lot.” 

“| mean what can you do to get rid of them?” He was startled, and 
for a brief moment it seemed as though he were going to identify her, 
he said: 

“Is it that abominable dog with the hair over both ends that keeps 
coming over here to eat all the appendixes | throw out the window?” 

“No it’s not the dog.” 

“Oh, your little girl?” 

“No, it’s not Priscilla.” 


He surveyed her incredulously, and then clicking in that way he 
had, extended a bony forefinger; with his other forefinger he shaved 
the extended one saying: 

“For shame, Miss Ever So Much!” 

“It's one of my guests,” Miss Hotstetter struggled to gain her 
composure; there is something about that damnable shame shaving 
gesture that comes out of the youthful subconscious and makes all 
grownups writhe and revert with disastrous consequences to their 
composure. 

“Oh well, these week end parties,” he said carelessly, losing 
interest. 

Seeing that she was going to get nowhere with him she left and 
went down into town, to one of the pet stores. They were more 
helpful. They had all sorts of vermifuges, and they loved extolling 
their merits to a pretty lady. (Her psychoanalyst ambitions didn't 
show on her anywhere as yet.) 

Miss Hotstetter bought one of the vermifuges most highly 
recommended and went home feeling a trifle smug, after the manner 
of a wife who has bought material to put into her husband’s coffee to 
cure him of the drinking habit and turn his thoughts to pleasanter 
things. 

That night, at dinner, she put some of the stuff 


into Miss Sorend’s food. The immediate result was disquieting. 
Shortly after dinner Miss Sorend began a peculiar snorting that 
outdid her usual thunking ten to one. She also bit Mr. Endo on the 
shoulder; which so infuriated him, he preferring to be the pursuer, 
that he locked her in the room with Slimy, kinkajou and dog. There 
were terrible sounds for awhile. Only when dog yelped piteously did 
Mr. Endo release her, to find Slimy draped around the chandelier, his 
forked tongue hanging out limply, kKinkajou panting upon the floor in a 
coma, and dog standing on his head, or on his vice versa cravenly 
squeaking. (Note; Slimy, kinkajou and dog were all right again in the 
morning.) 

A determined woman Miss Hotstetter nevertheless persisted, 
putting the stuff in Miss Sorend’s food and drink morning, noon and 
night for several days, until Miss Sorend began to take on a 


protective coloration in the way of a decidedly unromantic 
phosphorus odor which caused her to be shunned by Baby, Mr. 
Endo, Slimy, the kinkajou, and any and all extras, whether or not 
regular members of the Extra Association. 

...90 that temporarily, Miss Sorend 


couldn’t make herself handy around the house, except to argue with 
Mr. Endo about his phobias. And even in respect to this Miss 
Sorend’s value was temporarily questioned. 

“How,” Mr. Endo would rudely ask, “can anybody who smells like 
stale matches talk to a genius about his best idees fixe?” 

Still, on the whole, Miss Hotstetter was happier than she had ever 
been at Northwestern, or in Nebraska, for she was serving a purpose 
in life. Baby, stuffed with soft boiled eggs, chicken and pork chops 
was beginning to lose her old piano keys look and resemble 
porcelain, while Mr. Endo turned from a meerschaum pipe yellow to 
a light nicotine tan and showed some signs of sobriety at infrequent 
intervals. And then, as usual, Mr. Endo, feeling that he was sinking 
into a rut (again in the sense of groove) began to get restless. A few 
more months with the helpful Miss Hotstetter, he decided one day, 
when he was gloomily near to sober, and he would become as much 
of a bore to himself as most other people were to him, and vice 
versa. 

To prove that there really is something in dreams, the very night 
that Mr. Endo conceived that restless unsatisfied feeling, Miss 
Hotstetter dreamed that she saw him going far, far off; 


he swept through great howling spaces, leaving her far behind; and 
at the end of the dream she saw him come up before God for 
judgment, and then, when she woke screaming, she had seen him 
kicking God’s teeth out while Baby bit his ankle (God’s) and Slimy, 
and kinkajou, and dog—but Miss Hotstetter refused to remember 
any more of the dream, considering it bad taste to do so, even if she 
didn’t believe in God; the true psychoanalyst respects the beliefs of 
others even if he doesn’t believe in them; a difficult feat, it will be 
seen, but certainly a praiseworthy one, if it can be done. 
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Chapter Twenty-Four 


THURSDAYS, WHEN CANCER WAS IN CAPRICORNUS, were 
always hazardous days for Mr. Endo. He went to the office of Max 
Semetog to tantalize and annoy him. Max Semetog was a man, who, 
like Miss Hotstetter, believed in reasonableness; 


but he had not got to be the proprietor of a forty million dollar motion 
picture company because he was stupid. He was anything but naive. 
He had plumbed Mr. Endo’s psychology far better than Miss 
Hotstetter, and he was laying for him, which was why Mr. Endo, bent 
upon annoying somebody arrived in his office when Cancer was in 
Capricornus. 

Mr. Semetog had used all of the reasonableness of which he had 
any command upon Mr. Endo and Baby in the past. As a canny 
financier he knew that there was money to be made out of employing 
Mr. Endo to write dialogue, and he knew that if he could get Baby 
into his employ he would have one of the finest novelties, not to say 
one of the finest avocations that had ever happened to a motion 
picture magnate. But he was tired of being kidded; so, this morning, 
when Mr. Endo came in to tease him he said craftily: 

“| don’t think we could use you, Mr. Endo, you're too subjective.” 

“And how,” agreed Mr. Endo, reevaluating Mr. Semetog. 

“And | don’t think we could use your daughter, Mr. Endo.” 

“| suppose she’s too subjunctive, uh?” 


“Well, anyhow,” Mr. Semetog went on, waving the matter aside, 
“that’s that. But | got it an idea.” 

“You!” Mr. Endo pretended to be splathered. 

“Yes, Mr. Endo, | got it an idea.” 

“Spring it. Spring it. | can stand anything.” 

“Why don’t you go to China?” 

Mr. Endo was enchanted. There was no earthly reason why he 
should go to China, and he knew it, which made the idea so 


captivating. And beside, he could picture how thoroughly it would 
annoy his publisher for him to go to China. He breathed it almost 
prayerfully. 

“China... China.” 

Mr. Semetog saw that he had at last got the best of the profoundly 
irritating Mr. Endo. He followed up his advantage with the seductive if 
ungrammatical rhetoric by which Semetogs of the world have run 
civilization ever since recorded history and always will. All Mr. Endo 
could summon up in the way of defence, since, being an educated 
man he was vastly at a disadvantage with a practical one was: 

“How old are people who go to China?” 

“All ages,” Mr. Semetog said, a trifle uncertainly, for he was not 
sure how well done 


Mr. Endo liked his meat. Following up his advantage Mr. Semetog 
said: 

“Now look, do you know Madeline Notch?” 

“No.” 

“Oh come now, Mr. Endo——!” 

“It takes more than that to make me——” 

“But surely you’ve seen her pictures,” the Semetog interrupted. 

“| never go to motion pictures; | agree with God, the Parent 
Teacher’s Association and the Syndicated Amalgamated Soldiers of 
Christ that they are immoral and subversive, and what is worse, a 
bore.” 

“But you must have heard of her?” 

“You hear all sorts of obscene things in Hollywood, but | don’t 
believe half what | hear; life couldn’t possibly be that promising.” 

This, of course, was the sort of heresy that even Mr. Semetog, 
stout soul though he was, could not stomach... not to have heard of 
Madeline Notch indeed——! 

“Who is it, Semetog?” 

“She is the greatest cinema actress ever to give her talents to the 
screen.” Mr. Semetog had a grudge against Madeline as well as 
against Mr. Endo. Miss Notch, as a matter of fact, kept 


all of her talents for the screen—that is, so far as Mr. Semetog was 
concerned. 

“Always belittling, aren’t you,” Mr. Endo said warily; he knew that 
Mr. Semetog was about to get the best of him in some way, but it 
was difficult to see just how. 

“She is beautiful; she is young,” Mr. Semetog enunciated, the 
talents of the panderer deeply ingrained in his soul through 
generations of triumphs on the part of his long line of illustrious 
forbears. 

“How young?” 

“Now please, Mr. Endo. Please. |’m being fair with you, ain't |?” 

“You’re a fool if you are, Semetog; | wouldn’t be fair with you and 
you damn well know it. What chance would anybody have against 
you if they were fair with you; it’s bad enough as it is.” 

Despite himself Semetog found himself rather liking the man. 
Such cynicism and worldly wisdom appealed to him because above 
everything else he liked an antagonist worthy of his brass, and he 
found few such in Hollywood, which was a far more religious and 
weakly sentimental place than most people imagined, His latent 


liking for Endo shone in his metallic eyes for a moment. 

Mr. Endo watched him narrowly. 

“She’s beautiful, she’s young, and she’s going to China on a 
freight boat that leaves San Pedro tonight at eleven thirty.” 

“But why?” 

“Why! Mr. Endo! Ain't you got no publicity sense, did any major 
star go to China on a freight boat this year?” 

“How the hell do | Know—you're always making nasty remarks 
about the movement of cattle because | once told you | came from 
Chicago. It’s right what writers say, that an artist can only look for 
insult in Hollywood... and beside | bet she’s got blackheads.” 

“Lookit, Mr. Endo, | wouldn't lead you wrong. I’m your friend. | got 
your best interests at heart, you know that.” 

“Listen Semetog, you aren't going to cash in on having my best 
interests at heart; you're rich enough as it is. And beside if this Miss 
Gash was any good you wouldn't be wanting her to go to China, and 
if you weren't wanting to get even with her for somehow starting your 


inferiority complex to aching you wouldn't want to be getting me on 
the same boat with her. You don’t 


like me, and you know you don't; otherwise you wouldn't be telling 
me all the time you love me and want to be a big brother to me.” 

“Miss Notch, Mr. Endo, Miss Notch. Not ‘Gashl’” 

“Never mind the details, go on.” 

“China... Mr. Endo, China!” 

“You talk about it as though it were a new perversion,” Mr. Endo 
objected warily, but he was intrigued, and he knew it. 

“And Mr. Bollis, you know him?” 

“No.” 

“Oh come now, Mr. Endo, now | know you're fooling. He’s the 
greatest American dramatic actor; he’s almost as good as Shirley 
Temple... and you never heard of him.” 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Endo, “if all these monstrosities are going to 
China | suppose I'll have to go along and look after my interests; but 
if they aren’t monstrosities you'll hear from me.” Mr. Endo, as was 
customary under stress, picked his nose. 

“Lookit, Mr. Endo, | give you my word they’re as queer as you 
are.” 

“Braggart,” Mr. Endo objected; but nevertheless he took the 
address of the dock in San Pedro and lost the paper on the way out; 
but it 


didn’t make any difference. When he wrote something down he 
always remembered it, and always lost it; with the result that the new 
bureau of crime investigation in Washington had been mailed 
thousands of cryptic notes lost everywhere by Mr. Endo in respect to 
notations he had made about possible plot situations, like: “Have H. 
Murder M. by shoving telephone in—” Police teletypes had not 
seldom tried to untangle Mr. Endo’s plot situations. 

Mr. Endo was canny about some things, with that drunken 
astuteness that sometimes baffles the masochistically sober. In his 
younger days, if it could be said that he had ever really been young, 
he had been a newspaper man in Chicago. He still knew some 


newspaper men who had fled to various points in the country; many 
of them to Hollywood. He ’phoned such an one. There was not any 
doubt about what Mr. Semetog had said. Every newspaper in 
California, and both the press associations had received news 
releases to the effect that Miss Notch, who didn’t care for men; and 
Mr. Bollis, who didn’t care for women, were to leave secretly that 
night for China on the Tumbling Weed, hoping thus to avoid publicity, 
since they were tired and 


wished to embrace—the newspaper releases had it—“seclusion.” 

“Embrace seclusion,” Mr. Endo mumbled, with his usual cynicism. 
“Havelock Ellis should hear of that.” 

He called the San Pedro docks and found that the good ship 
Tumbling Weed was indeed sailing for China that night and that it 
had four palatial staterooms aboard, beside some contraband 
ammunition for Chinese Utopians. 

These facts ascertained he went to a drugstore magazine counter 
and indicated the motion picture magazines much in the manner of a 
man indicating a four letter word permissible only in the Bible and 
Chaucer. 

“Any of them got a picture of Mr. Notch and Miss Bollis in them?” 
he asked. 

“You got it turned around,” the girl smiled. 

“/ got it turned around,” he objected. “Who do you think | am, 
God?” 

She looked at him carefully. 

“No,” she said. Leafing through the magazines she showed him 
pictures of Miss Notch and Mr. Bollis. Mr. Endo was enthralled; his 
navel closed up like a sea anemone. 

“Jez!” he said. “Jez!” The Notch was depicted leaning back 
conveniently. La Bollis 


wasn’t so attractive. He was in an Elizabethan costume with benefit 
of clout, looking like a tittering bull. 

“Someday,” Mr. Endo said severely to the girl, “there'll be a clean 
up of these ghastly magazines.” 


“Yuh,” she agreed; “they’re already cleaning up the circulating 
libraries out here; the pansy son of a woman who belongs to the P. T. 
A. got hold of one of Endo’s books and there’s all hell about it.” 

“Now | know I’m going to China,” he affirmed. Without further 
delay he ’phoned the boat and made reservations. After that he left 
the drugstore and just wandered around feeling sort of disembodied. 
This was a feeling that he had cultivated for some years. During its 
full force he could imagine himself as possessed of an astral body, 
wholly superior to his ordinary body, which was slim, slightly 
scrawny, and exigent in the extreme. His knees were bony, and his 
hair was a mixed gray brown which curled at the end when he 
needed a haircut, which he usually did; since he understood neither 
baseball nor football and was hence at a disadvantage in barber 
shops. 

The whole point of the game was to avoid 


seeing himself in a plate glass window. To this end he walked far out 
on the street side of the sidewalks and refused to look toward any 
plate glass windows. He crossed several streets against traffic, to 
test out his inviolability in his astral body, and then happened to 
remember that he had left his car somewhere; but he couldn’t 
remember where—and, beside, the windshield was dirty; and, being 
dirty, was inclined to reflect him. 

“Where the hell do you think you’re going?” a traffic cop finally 
asked him, completely ruining his astral inviolability. Convinced that 
he could be seen, the game lost all its charm for Mr. Endo. He sulked 
and called a taxi. 

Recalling the pictures he had seen of the Notch leaning back he 
started for the Hollywood Hills. After the manner of the man he 
gloated. Miss Notch who secluded herself rigorously, hatched no 
man and retired from the world, on billboards; the more he thought of 
it the more enthusiastic he became. Which was why he was 
impatient when he arrived at Miss Hotstetter’s and found Baby 
without her hat on. 

“God damn it,” he said to his daughter, “get your hat, we’re going 
to China.” 

Baby went and put on her hat. 


Miss Hotstetter started to cry. 

“Stop your sniveling,” Mr. Endo ordered, “and help me get this 
menagerie to San Pedro.” 

“But who'll feed you?” Miss Hotstetter wailed. 

“Listen, lug,” Mr. Endo said, not charitably, “we got along before 
we met you didn’t we? And beside I’m tired of all this lousy chicken 
and soft boiled eggs. | want to eat a bird’s nest or a fricasseed bat’s 
embryo.” 

“But! Mr. Endo!” Miss Hotstetter persisted. 

Baby stood away, not taking sides, but feeling bored; if they were 
going to China, she decided, there was nothing to be gained by 
wasting so much time talking about it. 

“But what about your cars?” Miss Hotstetter asked, distracted. 

“If you can find them,” Mr. Endo said generously, “you can have 
them. Only help us get these pests of Baby’s on the boat. If you’ll do 
that we’ll forgive you for everything you have done.” 

Mr. Endo walked around the living room after his offer of 
forgiveness feeling big. Being an imaginative man he was, to all 
intents and purposes already in China; and beside he was 


thinking of the picture of Miss Notch leaning back. 

It was Miss Hotstetter who loaded the pets into her car and led the 
way to San Pedro. They reached the dock at eleven o’clock. At the 
same time Miss Notch and Mr. Bollis, or vice versa, reached it. Miss 
Notch went up the gang plank regally, with Baby, the python, and the 
kinkajou immediately behind her; the dog having waited to 
investigate the possibilities of the pier, giving pause to waiting sailors 
by the way he could apparently spit. 

Half way up the gang plank Miss Notch turned around regally and 
said to Baby: 

“Please...!” 

“That's nothing,” said Baby. “You just wait.” Mr. Bollis, in his 
superior, uppish way was talking to the young Norwegian captain of 
the boat; the captain looked a trifle worried. 


Rationality, Miss Hotstetter decided, as she drove back to her 
home in the Hollywood Hills, could be had to a fault. She was so 
lonesome she could have died of it. She was even glad when “Boy” 
dropped in to ask warily, ready to run if she got sore about it: 

“Do you still think you're a fairy?” 

It was three days later that, over the radio, 


Miss Hotstetter heard the completely unsettling news that the 
steamer Tumbling Weed, with Miss Notch, Mr. Bollis, Mr. Endo, Baby 
and Zoo aboard was in distress. 

Three days out of San Pedro something had happened to the ship 
and nobody seemed to know exactly what, except that it was 
apparently trying to go down. 

An enterprising radio station, with that sterling American spirit to 
turn everything harrowing into cash, broadcasted the signals from 
the ship. The Tumbling Weed had modern radio equipment, 
including a ship to shore ‘phone, and it was over this ‘phone that the 
signals of distress came, so ambiguously that nobody was able to 
make anything out of them. But at last the steamer, through its 
handsome young Norwegian captain, who was a valiant fellow, once 
he got the hang of things, signalled: 

“O. K. To hell with it.” 

The navy station at Mare’s Island queried back: 

“To hell with what?” 

“It’s all right,” replied the Tumbling Weed, still ambiguously, “all on 
board understand each other better now, at first we thought——" 

“You thought what?” (Mare’s Island.) 


“You learn something every day,” replied the Norwegian, and after 
that no more signals were had from the Tumbling Weed. The radio 
operator was twenty-two and had curly red hair, everywhere. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


Miss HOTSTETTER HURRIED DOWN THE hill, her acute 
loneliness abated by a still more acute anxiety. 

Doctor Snaffleblocher was at home, practising his surgical 
specialty upon a female chipmunk, just to keep his hand in. 


The chipmunk was probably a Catholic one; it seemed to feel like 
hell about what was going on. 

At first the eminent doctor did not see Miss Hotstetter; and when 
he did see her, it was evident that he doubted her objectivity. 

“Look,” she said, somewhat in the manner of a grown person 
saying “Boo!” to a child. 

He looked up at her and his eyes were tired, heavy eyes that saw 
not what was around him but what wasn't. A glistening hypodermic 
needle lay not far from his hand. 

“I’m looking,” he said dully. 

“Well, anyway, Doctor, suppose | am Miss Ever So Much? What 
then?” 

“Almost anything,” he said tiredly, and the chipmunk uttered a 
feeble, protesting squeak. 

“Suppose, Doctor, I’m willing to admit that I’m Miss Ever So 
Much?” 

“Oh dear,” he sighed, “do we have to suppose things at a time like 
this?” 

“You always think I’m Miss Ever So Much, Doctor.” 

“Sit down,” he instructed, in the brisk, professional manner 
recommended by the best professional schools. She sat down. 

“Let's make believe, Doctor, that | am Miss Ever So Much.” 


His upper lip curled slightly. He handed her the hypodermic 
needle with excessive courtliness. 

“Help yourself,” he invited generously. 

“Now look, Doctor Snaffleblocher, this is serious.” 


“Yes, yes, child, we all take life too seriously. How is your little 
girl?” 

“| haven't got—well, anyway, suppose | have got a little girl? What 
then?” 

“One little girl, especially with a growth like that, is certainly quite 
enough; not, you understand, Miss Ever So Much, that | should want 
to go on record as favoring Birth Control; we doctors must manage 
to brush along with Holy Church somehow.” 

“That's why I’m here, Doctor.” 

“Another tumor, eh?” He said it affably, jocularly, putting her at 
ease with that suave, comforting dignity delineated in lectures upon 
psychological presence in all modern schools of medicine... Best to 
seem to take the patient's cares a bit lightly; thus to reassure and 
comfort. (Martin and Miller’s lectures on “Sick Room Presence,” 
published in pamphlet form, Huntington and Sauerback, Engleweek. 
University 


Press, 1928. Do not send stamps, enclose certified check or postal 
money order.) 

“Just as soon as | get through with this squirmy chipmunk,” he 
promised, frowning ever so slightly. “Il don’t know what the world is 
coming to. A man has to go to the Animal Kingdom to keep in 
practise these days; what with everybody practising acrobatics which 
are not conducive to the ultimate need of my skill. By the Hang Nails 
of Hippocrates, | swear | shall go to greener fields to practise, where 
an old time general practitioner will be valued. I’m tired of these 
purple hills. But then—” he added brightly, “our country needs 
optimists at this time—we mustn't be pessimistic. Have you seen my 
stethoscope?” He smiled at her benignantly. 

“| do wish,” she said a trifle crossly, “you’d put a cord on your 
stethoscope and hang it around your neck.” 

An hour later, Miss Hotstetter dragged herself back up the hill, 
having taken her place in turn with the chipmunk for one of Doctor 
Snaffleblocher’s justly famous appendicitis operations. The Doctor 
was not kind about it. He had said: 

“Seems like you’d get used to it after while, and not make such a 
fuss; the chipmunk behaved 


herself much better, and she didn’t want to get rid of what she had, 
and you did.” 

She (Miss Hotstetter, not the chipmunk) stopped at Miss Ever So 
Much’s place on the way back. 

“Listen,” she said, “Doctor Snaffleblocher will send you a bill for a 
tumor. Don’t argue with him about it; just send the bill to me. I'll take 
care of it.” 

“Does he think you're me, Miss Hotstetter?” 

“Yes, he does.” 

“Well, don’t worry about the bill then. He thinks I’m Laura Lanyard, 
and he always sends my bills to her, and her bills to me; and since 
Laura goes in for the worship of Aphrodite instead of Apollo, her bills 
don't amount to anything, and | always pay them, and she always 
pays mine, as a sort of object lesson to keep her firm in the faith. It 
wasn’t always that way. Once he cut a cancer off her and kept it in 
alcohol and sent me the bill, and | took the bill back to him, and he 
wanted to graft the cancer on me... so, you see, Miss Hotstetter, the 
whole matter is abortive.” 

“Yes,” Miss Hotstetter sighed, sinking down into a porch chair. If 
there was one thing she couldn't abide it was carelessness about 
personal 


obligations, like doctor’s bills; and she could see that there was no 
possible way to get her bills to Doctor Snaffleblocher paid 
comprehensibly, unless she hunted around among his patients until 
she found the one he thought was her, and paid that one’s bills. 
Naturally all this was extremely annoying to a woman who had 
been reared to a strict observance of the niceties in such matters; 
and though it may seem strange that the lady should forever be 
getting into dithers about little points of ethics and honor it must be 
remembered that psychoanalyst or no psychoanalyst, she came 
from good, stout American stock. Good, Bill Fearing people who 
might have slipped a little here and there when greatly pressed 
about some matters, but who never skidded when it came to a 
question of dollars—unless a whole lot of dollars were involved and 


the chances of getting away with it practically one hundred percent. 
(In this connection consult various income tax prosecutions of recent 
gangsters, bankers and other public enemies.) 

Not one to stand by and see a fellow human suffer from an attack 
of conscience Miss Ever So Much started one of those bright, cheery 


conversations with which women buck up each other in times of 
stress: 

“Tumors are sometimes awfully serious. I’ve got one wandering 
around somewhere now, and——” 

“Yes, | know,” Miss Hotstetter interrupted; reflecting that it was a 
tumor badly in need of a shave and a haircut, or at least, in all 
conservatism, a hair net or pomade. 

Some of Miss Ever So Much’s blackheads had become ripe; so 
ripe that without squeezing they were popping their own heads, like 
tubes of toothpaste carelessly stepped upon by white enameled 
elephants. 

The sight somehow made Miss Hotstetter conscious of the fact 
that her life story, unlike reliable stories, plays, movies and novels 
(all this time Miss Ever So Much was talking on about fractures, 
lesions, cancers, broken bones, male juvenile leads, and other 
catastrophes) was apparently not going to have the customary 
happy ending in matrimony. 

She (Miss Hotstetter) felt sad and depressed. She distinctly 
missed Mr. Endo, Baby, Slimy, Kinkajou and Dog; which only went to 
show that she was, at heart, more the woman than the 
psychoanalyst. 


Here a symbolical something or other took place in her mind and 
she remembered about Hetty Sorend’s webbed toes, (See De 
Maurer on “Biological Remnants’—volume obtainable in any good 
medical library.) Not that Hetty’s feet were unpretty. They were 
dainty, pink little feet; but there was a thin flesh webbing between her 
toes, like that found upon ducks and other things like that. Far from 
being repulsed by this memory, Miss Hotstetter was in some strange 
way warmed by it; it seemed to create a bond between them (that is, 


between Miss Hotstetter and Miss Sorend). Still Miss Ever So Much 
was rattling on in that sort of autopsy women indulge in, at moments 
of stress. She was ripping entrails from human bodies and 
conversationally swinging them around her head, with full sound 
accompaniments; Miss Hotstetter could practically smell what she 
was saying, it was that vivid. She silently crept away from the 
accomplished actress, while Miss Ever So Much was rumbling 
around among the possibilities for sensational pathology in the 
pancreas. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


THERE FOLLOWED FOR MISS HOTSTETTER ALL that night, the 
darkest of hours. And this despite her persistent determination to do 
good in the world. Her selfish devotion to others. Her unremitting 
studies to avail herself of an instrument 


of modern science for the sole purpose of helping humanity. It was a 
dirty shame, because the kid was really on the level through and 
through. 

Miss Sorend couldn’t sleep either. She got up and started hunting 
around for some blue ointment, and Miss Hotstetter got up to help 
her locate whatever hiding place the Japanese lady had selected for 
it. And then, all at once, the darkness was gone from Miss 
Hotstetter’s heart, and she understood at last. 

For a psychoanalyst to understand anything is drama of the first 
water; yet she comprehended, passed into one of those 
compensating penumbras of psychic adjustment which make life 
possible. 

Magnetism is of infinite gradations, and is always transmissible. 
All too clearly she saw that the emotional commitments of Endo and 
Baby were definitive and exclusive in the extreme and would lead 
eventually to a gaudy demise for one or both of them. But the 
magnetism of it; and where is there magnetism beyond the 
sublimated essence of technical evil, was everywhere, left behind 
like a ghostly presence; left behind upon her, and especially upon 
Miss 


Sorend. Thus these queer things come about through processes and 
mental adjustments far too subtle for the pragmatic and capable of 
translation only by poets, and poets being the indefinite beings they 
are one might go so far as to say, practically untranslatable; but 
capable of apprehension if not comprehension. 


Miss Hotstetter had discovered that Miss Sorend’s nose could be 
stopped from thunking audibly if a trifle of Ford V8 knee action brake 
grease were inserted in it. (This is lubricant number ninety-six on the 
regular Ford charts for oiling and greasing which can be obtained 
from any Ford service station.) 

She had completely wormed her by the persistent use of 
vermifuges in her food, unbeknownst; and she had become so 
accustomed to the smell of stale matches that it acted upon her as a 
positive aphrodisiac. 

Of course, because of her previous haphazard diet, Miss Sorend 
was also prone to scabies; but love conquers all. 

And thus had come about their understanding; though neither had 
been aware of it because of the confusion engendered by the 
presence of Mr. Endo, Baby, et al. 


It is little things that bring about the adjustments of life; not large 
and noticeable things. The lover passionately and somewhat mussily 
kisses his loved one in the end of all reputable novels; but there are 
subtler adjustments, wordless ones, which mean sometimes more 
than the stereotyped gestures; and it was in this manner that their 
final understanding came about, wordlessly, but profoundly. Miss 
Sorend was crying, for no reason that she could define; save 
perhaps that she was affected by Miss Hotstetter obvious loneliness 
over the departure of the cyclonic Endo Baby et al. Crying did 
something to her lubricated nose. She began to go: 

“A glub! A glub! A glub!” in frightening fashion. Miss Hotstetter, 
instantly alert at a chance to do good in the world, and always 
practical, took out her handkerchief and applied it to Miss Sorend’s 
nose. 

“Blow,” she said: “Blow hard!” 

Miss Sorend strained, but the thing didn’t work out just right. At 
least not the first time. The second time, however, it was her nose 
that blew out. And this friendly, considerate thoughtful gesture 
between them induced the final understanding and fusion which was 
to last as most fusions do not. And forever because of that 


sacred moment of spiritual understanding between them Miss 
Hotstetter and Miss Sorend were to remember and treasure in their 
hearts the odor of stale matches. 


(Endo. ) 
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